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THIS MONTH 


IN THE COVER photo, student 
Robert LeClaire assembles the plas- 
tic lamp set he made as a shop activ- 
ity at Logan Continuation School, 
Chicago. Plastics instructor is Ed- 
ward Diehl; photographer, Chester 
Garstki. Next month: ‘Today’s 
schools cooperate with home and 
community. 


THE statements by Dr. Stinnett 
and Miss Stout emphasize what NEA 
President Waurine Walker calls the 
major project of her administration: 
“increasing the number and improv- 
ing the quality of teachers for our 
schools.”’ 


Tus month’s article by Dr. Burke, 
last month’s by Dr. Hubbard, and 
next month’s by Dr. Rogers give facts 
and interpretations to help you an- 
swer unjustified 
schools. 


criticism of the 


IF WE were to assemble recent 
JourRNAL “Research Says’ articles 
(see page 482) into one booklet, 
would it be helpful to you—helpful 


enough, that is, to encourage you to 
pay 25¢ for it? 


NEXT MONTH 

INTERESTED in 

Discipline—“‘order thru controlled 
freedom”? Personality adjustment of 
children? ‘Teaching journalism? 
Problems of rural teachers? Helping 
students understand world affairs? 
An analysis of educational leader- 
ship? Personnel practices in colleges 
and universities? 

‘These are among the 40 topics dis- 
cussed in the December JOURNAL. 
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The articles herein printed are the expressions of the writers and 
not a statement of policy of the Association unless set by resolution. 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


, TAKE A LETTER! 
cx _ Shorthand is no 
we problem for students 


{ ey / 4. in the commercial 
LY\\* “ class of one western 
a -<g=?> — high school since the 


WZ At 2) instructor began to 


eu \ tape record her speed 

% \ IN tests. Students’ abil- 
(jv \\ ity to take dictation 
adie dial. has improved con- 
siderably and the teacher’s work has been 
made easier. The recorded tests can be 
repeated quickly for any who question a 
part of the dictation, or used to bring 
absentees up to classroom schedule. In 
addition, the teacher is left more free to 
observe students’ techniques. 


VALUABLE EXPERIENCE in 
taking shorthand notes of business 
transactions is made possible by 
these magnetic tape recordings. The 
teacher tapes the voices of coopera- 
tive local businessmen in advance, 
then introduces the male voices to 
the class as working examples of dif- 
ferent dictation methods. In this way, 
students get important preparation 
for future jobs. 


DIFFICULT STUDENTS? You may 
have fewer troublesome children in your 
school if you try using magnetic tape in 
disciplinary discussions. Why not tape 
record interviews with problem students? 
Let the student offer his excuses to a 
recording microphone. Then play back 
the taped interview. When he hears how 
illogical his explanation sounds, the stu- 
dent’s error is often brought home to him 
in a dramatic fashion. 


MAKES RECORDING EASIER. 
Yes, new ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand Extra-play 
Magnetic Tape 190A makes tape re- 
cording simpler and faster for busy 
teachers. With 50% more tape wound 
oneachreel, amazing new 
‘“‘Extra-play’’ tape gives 
you as much recording 
time as 114 reels of stand- 
ard recording tape. That 
means the problem of 
reel changeover is sharply 
reduced. 


NOW YOU CAN make tape recordings 
of complete concerts, plays and broadcast 
events without interruption. No stops for 
reel change .. . less chance to lose the 
attention of your students. Be sure to try 
this revolutionary tape the first chance 
you get. Ask for it by name—‘“‘Scotch” 
Brand Extra-play Magnetic Tape 190A. 


ANY QUESTIONS on how to make 
improved tape recordings? I'll be happy to 
answer them if I can. And I'd like to hear 
how you use ‘Scotch’ Brand Magnetic 
Tapes in your classroom. Drop me a line— 
c/o Educational Division, Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 900 
Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 


42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, 
Ont., Can. 
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Industry and the Science Class 


REPRESENTATIVES from three 
neighboring industries were invited 
to speak to our science classes in 
order to answer the students’ fre- 
quent question, “What use is this 
subject going to be to us later on?” 

In addition to describing their 
respective fields, the speakers em- 
phasized the importance of study- 
ing science, not only for those 
hoping to pursue scientific careers, 
but also for those who plan to enter 
industrial plants as skilled or un- 
skilled labor. Girls planning to be 
secretaries were impressed to learn 
that they would have a_ better 
chance of advancement in industry 
if they had a knowledge of science. 

—PAUL R. LAAKE, science teacher, 
Clear Creek Consolidated Inde- 
pendent School District, Seabrook, 
Texas. 


Record Play Rehearsals 
Usk tape-recordings of rehearsals 
for a school play, so that students 
can analyze their own performances 
and eliminate errors in pronunci- 
ation. 


—DOMINIC CuRCIO, Belfast, N. Y., 


in Central Ideas. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JOURNAL, $5; including other 
publications in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 
life membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 
26, 1921. 


NEA OFFICERS 
President, WAURINE WALKER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 





NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL $5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JourRNAL, Re- 


search Bulletin, Proceedings.......... .$10 


Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
; $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 

Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to JourNnaL and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 





—_—_—_—— OO —een????.0...0y Se 
Perry Pictures for Children Everywhere 


Excellent as Christmas gifts and a source 
of enjoyment to children of all ages. 


— 


Send 60 cents TODAY 
for 30 beautiful sepia 
pictures, size 5% x 8, 
telling the Christmas 
story, etc. Or an assorted 
lot on children, animals, 
etc. Interesting and in- 
structive. 

56-page illustrated CAT- 
ALOGUE, with sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 5, Malden, Mass. 








Send Now! 





EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN FREEDOM 


An analysis of the current scene and of to- 


day’s opportunities by: Henry Steele Commager, 
Alice V. Keliher, J. Paul Leonard, S. E. Torsten 
Lund and Malcolm S. Maclean. 58 p. $1.00. 


DEVELOPING PROGRAMS FOR YOUNG 


ADOLESCENTS 


Focuses upon the need for effective programs 


in Grades Seven, Eight and Nine. Outlines 
promising plans of organization at junior high 
school level. 53 p. $1.00. 


Order from: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








News! 


For teachers who grade conscientiously 
THE E-Z GRADER 


drastically simplifies grading 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives 
the right grade instantly for any grading 
problem. 


NO FIGURING NECESSARY 


End all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Utter Delight Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 


3001 Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 
»- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-M, Chicago 26, III. 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 
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News and Trends 


Rural Educators Mark Progress 


The 1954 Conference on Rural Education, sponsored 
by the NEA thru its Department of Rural Education and 
the US Office of Education, attracted some 2000 rural edu- 
cators and delegates from 46 states. The conference marked 
a decade of progress in rural education since the 1944 White 
House Conference on Rural Education. Special guests from 
Washington embassies were 42 diplomatic officials repre- 
senting 36 countries. 


Conference findings of rural-education goals reached dur- 
ing the past decade included: increasing state aid, better 
opportunities for secondary education, more and better teach- 
ing aids and equipment, more stabilized professional posi- 
tion for rural teachers, strengthened adult-education pro- 


grams, new concept of purposes and functions of county 
superintendent's office. 


Goals yet to be achieved include more adequate school 
. plants, more comprehensive secondary-school curriculums, 
greater utilization of the reorganized community school dis- 
trict, improved educational leadership in rural communities, 
closer cooperation with lay citizens. 


Major addresses were given by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
(who was hostess at the 1944 White House Conference) ; 
Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture; Samuel M. Brow- 
nell, US commissioner of education; Victor Reuther, assist- 
ant to Walter Reuther, president of Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Walter Fuller, board chairman, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company; Waurine Walker, NEA president; and 
Howard Dawson, executive secretary, NEA Department of 
Rural Education. 


Some 700 county-school superintendents, who are mem- 
bers of the NEA Division of County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents, held their ninth annual conference immediately 
prior to the National Conference on Rural Education. New 
president is Ernest W. Barker, superintendent of Pottawat- 
tamie County Schools, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Service-education Regulations Changed 


Authorization has been granted the commander, Air Uni- 
versity, to confer appropriate degrees upon persons who 
meet all requirements for those degrees in the Resident 
College of the US Air Force Institute of Technology under 
Public Law.733. 


Under new Selective Service regulations, deferment 


of students entering graduate schools after January 1, 1955," 


will be restricted to the top quarter of the senior class in- 
stead of the top half. 


Colleges Refuse USAFI Contracts 


The annual contracts for correspondence courses is- 
sued by the United States Armed Forces Institute last May 


are still unsigned by more than two-thirds of the colleges 
and universities which had formerly participated and had 
been invited to participate again this year. A new clause 
gives the federal government the power to forbid from 
participation in the contract “persons who are for security 
reasons disapproved by the government.” Altho a provi- 
sion is made for a hearing in such cases, the contract reads, 
“the decision of the Secretary or his authorized represent- 
ative will be final.” At issue is whether the institution or 
the federal government is to have control of the faculty. 


Loyalty Oath Extended in ROTC 


For the first time freshman and sophomore students for- 
mally enrolled in basic Reserve Officers Training Corps 
courses will be required to “execute a certificate of loyalty” 
[to the United States of America] . . . “as prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense.’’ Several states by law require all 
freshman and sophomore students in state-supported institu- 
tions to take ROTC. 


Lay Magazines Feature NEA Leaders 


Sarah C. Caldwell, public-school classroom teacher in 
Akron, Ohio, and a pastpresident of NEA, is the author of 
“Teaching Is Hard Work” in the November. Aflantic 
Monthly. This is the second article in an Aflantic series on 
American public schools. The first, “Public Schools Under 
Pressure,’ in the October issue, was written by Henry I. 
Willett, superintendent of schools at Richmond, Virginia, 
and president-elect of the American Association of School 
Administrators, an NEA department. 


The October 19 issue of Look included five pages of pic- 
tures and text in a feature story, ‘Education’s No. 1 Sales- 
woman,” on Pearl A. Wanamaker, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in the state of Washington and also a past- 
president of NEA. 


“Let’s Attack the Problems ... Not the Schools” is the 
theme for a special section in the October issue of Ladies 
Home Journal. Included are 10 articles and features on the 
schools, the most space which the LH] has ever given to 
one topic in a single issue, say its editors. 


NEA Plans Legislative Conferences 


NEA’s Legislative Commission plans a series of five 
regional conferences on federal educational legislation dur- 
ing November and December. Aim of the meetings is to 
help develop NEA’s federal legislative policies for the first 
session of the 84th Congress. Regionals are tentatively sched- 

led for New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, and 
Oklanoma City. 


ISEA Building Fund Horors Teachers 


The lowa State Education Association is raising funds 
for its new headquarters building [see NEA JoURNAL for 
March 1954, page 175] by a “teacher appreciation’’ idea. 
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Anyone who contributes $20 or more may do so in tribute 
to his favorite teacher, living or deceased. The names of 
teachers so honored will be entered in a large book which 
will be kept in a prominent place in Salisbury House, ISEA 
headquarters building. 


AEW Materials Sent to Broadcasters 


Every radio and TV station in the nation received from 
the NEA this fall a set of 11 spot announcements arfd six 
station breaks for use during American Education Week. 
A small reproduction of the AEW poster was also sent to 
the TV stations for use as a “visual.” Local AEW com- 
mittees are urged to work with their radio and TV stations 
for most effective use of these materials. 


Billie Davis Story To Be Filmed 


The life of Billie Davis, author of “I Was A Hobo Kid” 
and featured speaker at the NEA convention in New York 
City, will be the theme of the 1956 NEA-state education 
associations’ public-relations film—the sixth of a series. 


Production of the film, which will be 60 minutes or 
longer and the first feature-length picture of the six, will 
begin early in 1955. Agrafilms, Inc., which made Freedom 
To Learn, Skippy and the Three Rs, and What Greater 
Gift is handling it. The organization is currently working 
on Mark of a Man, the fifth film. 


Freedom To Learn, fourth in the series, is the currently 
available production. Preview prints can be obtained on 
loan from the state education associations. Purchases of 
prints in color or black and white can be made from the 
NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations. 


Army Recruits Teachers 


Elementary- and secondary-teaching positions and a 
limited number of administrative posts are available in 
Army-operated schools in Japan, Okinawa, Austria, France 
and Germany for the 1955-56 school year. 


Qualifications include AB or BS degree, 18 semester hours 
of credit in education courses, at least two years’ recent pub- 
lic-school teaching experience, and valid teachers certificate 
from a state department of education. Minimum age, 25; 
maximum age, 50. 


Salary is $350 monthly. Free transportation to and from 
job. Rent-free living quarters available in most areas. 


Apply by February 1 to Department of the Army, Office 
of Civilian Personnel, Overseas Affairs Division, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Adult-education Cost Studied 


The first systematic study of the financing of adult edu- 
cation in America’s public schools has just been completed 
by the National Commission on Adult Education Finance 
with headquarters in the Adult Education Division of the 
NEA. Highlights of the study show that during 1952-53, 
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among school districts with over 150 pupils enrolled: $79 
million was spent for adult education; three million adults 
attended a total of 174 million hours of classes; 46 cents 
was the average cost per hour of attendance. Where consid- 
erable state aid for general adult education was available, 
three times as large a proportion of adults were enrolled as 
when little or no aid was available. 


A summary report on the study may be obtained for 25 
cents from the Adult Education Association, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; minimum order, $1. Com- 
plete report, $1.25. 


NEA Pastpresident Dies 


Orville C. Pratt, nationally known educator, died on Sep- 
tember 24 in Spokane. Dr. Pratt was NEA president in 
1937 and was a member of the NEA Board of Directors at 
the time of his death. 


McElroy Named Conference Chairman 


Neil H. McElroy, president and director of the Procter 
and Gamble Company of Cincinnati, has been named chair- 
man of the White House Conference on Education in 1955. 
The conference will be preceded by a series of state confer- 
ences for citizen-educator consideration of major educa- © 
tional problems. The 83rd Congress appropriated $700,000 
for the state meetings. 


School Improvement Planned 


A cooperative project to determine the best education for 
the public schools at midcentury has been launched by sev- 
eral hundred board-of-education members, superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and other professional and interested 
citizens in the metropolitan New York City area. 


Goal of the group is a guide by which schools can meas- 
ure their individual quality. The guide will be designed to 
stimulate local programs for improving public education. 


The project is sponsored by. the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, an affiliate of the Institute of Administrative 
Research of Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
council is a school-citizen organization of school systems 
in communities in and near New York City. 


Classrooms Crowded, Survey Shows 


Nearly three-fifths [56%] of all classrooms surveyed in 
43 states by the US Office of Education are overcrowded on 
the basis of minimum standards proposed by the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction [30 square feet per 
pupil for primary and intermediate grades, 25 or more 
square feet for secondary classrooms]. Fourteen percent of 
the classrooms reported less than 15 square feet per pupil 


of classroom floor space, or less than half the recommended 
minimum. 


Late Report on Life Memberships 


There were 616 new NEA life members during the 
period of August 20 thru September 17. [See page 522.] 


* 
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® This feature of THE JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the writers and not necessarily of the 


NEA. 










Unanimous Disagreement 
I've just read “No Pictures” by 
Culver Martin in the September 
“ORW.” In reply to his recommen- 
dation of no trimmings for THE 
JOURNAL, I would say, “Cut out 
the pictures and your circulation 
will drop at least 50°% (including 
my membership).”” Congratulations 
on a good magazine with attractive 
covers and a fine layout. 
—ROBERT B. NEMESCHY, 
City, Mo. 


Kansas 


‘TEACHERS are not dull people, 
and I certainly don’t want our of- 
ficial publication to create the im- 
pression that either it or we are 
monochromatic. 

Let’s not have 40 pictures an 
issue. Let’s have 80 or 100 and 
full-color every time. We 
arent going to hold our young 
teachers or recruit new ones by say- 
ing, “See this dull gray magazine. 
Doesn't it inspire you to join our 
dull gray profession?” 

—GUNNAR_ HORN, 
school, Omaha. 


cover 


Benson 


High- 


A TEACHER entering her fortieth 
year in the profession says, “Keep 
the pictures bright and perhaps add 
more color.” Teachers and teaching 
have been depicted in drab words 
and drab pictures too long. Let's 
not celebrate our Centennial by 
going into mourning. 

—GEORGANA MCCABE, 
ville, Pa, 


Conneaut- 


I FEEL we should not eliminate 
pictures and illustrations in this age 
of color and emphasis on attrac- 
tiveness. We should make our pro- 
fessional journal as interesting and 
appealing as possible. 

—T. O. BEACH, Casa Grande [Ariz.] 
Union Highschool. 


IN AN age when schoolteachers so 
often get the short end of the stick, 
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it is refreshing to know that our 
representatives in NEA consider us 
uptodate enough to warrant receiv- 
ing modern and attractive profes- 
sional periodicals. 

—HARRIET A. MCKAY, 
ery, Ala. 


Mon tgom- 


No PIcruRES in our JOURNAL? 
Heaven forbid! Those pictures have 
lured me into reading many inter- 
esting articles that I might other- 
wise have missed. 

The present JOURNAL is warm, 
vivid, and alive. Dollars and cents 
be hanged! Let’s keep it that way. 

—MARY W. SPIERS, Southdowns 
School, Baton Rouge, La. 


Let's keep the Journal as it is— 
informative and attractive. 

Since visual aids have proved to 
be so effective in learning, shouldn't 
they also be used in our JOURNAL? 

—JOHN M. CHRISMER, coordinator 
of distributive education, Bend 


[Oreg.] Public Schools. 


Cover Reactions 

With ponderous regularity THE 
JouRNAL has about the dullest cov- 
ers | have seen on any magazine. 
Surely there must be art teachers 
and real artists in the NEA who 
would be honored to have their 
pictures and designs used on the 
cover of a national magazine. The 
additional cost of color would be 
welljustified. 

—ELWoob GERRITs, Lafayette, Cal- 
ifornia. 


I apMiRE the cover of your Sep- 
tember JOURNAL so much that | 
would like to use it for a special 
program we are planning in our 
school. 

—RENATA COMORETTO, Man 
Va.| Highschool. 





MATH IS FUN 


By Joseph Degrazia, Ph.D. 

shanti is a treasury of brain-teasers. You need not 
be a mathematical genius to solve these problems 
and puzzles. What you need is to know how to 
THINK LOGICALLY—how to REASON. This is prac- 
tically a ‘course’ in applied logic and reasoning— 
besides being an immense amount of fun that will 
keep you absorbed for’ many, hours. You will find 
not only that MATH IS FUN,/but also that learning 
math can be fun! 
CONTENTS: Trifies—On the Borderline of Mathematics— 
Faded Documents—Cryptograms—How Old Are Mary and 
Ann?—Wolf, Goat and Cabbage—and Other Odd Coinci- 
dences—Clock Puzzles—Trouble Resulting from the Last 
Will and Testament—Speed Puzzles—Railroad Shunting 
Problems — Agricultural Problems — Shopping Puzzles — 
Whimsical Numbers—Playing with Squares—Miscellaneous 
Problems—Problems of Arrangement—Problems = Games 
—Solutions. Many delightful and helpful illustrations. 

Solutions where needed 
Large Book - 159 Pages 7 159 Hours of Fun 
$2.75 * 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, inc. 
Dept. 218-K, 251 W. 19 St., N. Y. 11 























SILVER BURDETT’S textbooks, 
teachers’ guides, workbooks, 
records, and filmstrips are 


GOOD TOOLS 
FOR 
GOOD 
TEACHING 


We invite you to examine our 
elementary programs in AR!TH- 
METIC, SPELLING, READING, LIT- 
ERATURE, MUSIC, GEOGRAPHY, 
and SOCIAL STUDIES. 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Chicago @ Dallas @ San Francisco 




















Health and Safety 
Education for all 
ages. Tested visual 
aids, pedagogically 
sound. Write for 
catalog. 


“The Choice Is Yours” Dramatic, true to 
life. Alcohol education at its best. 23 Min. $75.00. 

“Any Boy—U.S.A.” For Jr. High or Church; 
gripping, convincing. Color, $160.00; Black and 
White, $75.00. 

“Liquid Lore’’ Presents the 
importance of water and the menace 
of alcohol. Color, 20 Min. $85.00. 

Film circulars free on request. 


SIGNAL PRESS tvasrc 


EVANSTON, ILL. *’ 


POSITION WANTED 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, would like 
job as classroom assistant to teachers who 
devote time to current affairs. TIME’s spe- 
cialty is helping the teacher keep students 
informed and interested in the news. Vital 
statistics: 


10¢ a copy (minimum order, 10) 
free teaching aids: monthly news test, 
maps, Annual Current Affairs Contest, 
Cover Quiz, etc. 

free desk copy of TIME.. 
LIFE on order of 25 or more. 


. also of 


For sample teaching aid or further details, 
write TIME Education Dept., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
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How can 
schools teach better eating habits? 



























AIDS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TEACHERS 


Five booklets that cover the various phases of 
nutrition-education programs. Planning and 
organizational helps, suggestions for teachers 
and administrators. 


The ten-year experience of schools and teachers’ colleges 


with General Mills Nutrition-Education Aids 


During the past ten years, schools in all 
48 states have undertaken nutrition- 
education programs using materials and 
other aids organized by General Mills. 

Effective, graded teaching procedures 
have been developed for improving the 
eating habits of school children and for 
influencing the eating habits of their 
families and communities. 

General Mills aids used in the various 
programs are shown here. They were 
developed by leaders in educational fields 
in cooperation with authorities in home 
economics, health and nutrition. The en- 
tire activity has been supported as a 
public service by General Mills, in rec- 
ognition of this company’s obligations to 
the American people and of its interest 
in the nation’s health and eating habits. 


MATERIALS FOR OLDER STUDENTS, 
PARENTS, ADULT GROUPS 


Charts and booklets discussing calories, pro- 
teins, vitamins, minerals, the Basic 7 Food 
Groups . . . the nutritive contribution of cereal 
grains . . . leaflet to secure parent understand- 
ing and cooperation. 


Geneval Mills Nutrition- 
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PUPIL READERS 

Story lessons about food and health for rst 
through 6th grades. All have graded vocabu- 
laries and are printed in full color. 


CLASSROOM POSTERS 


For day-after-day reminders of the basic facts 
of good food and health habits. In color. For 
elementary and junior high grades. 





MOTION PICTURES IN SOUND 

AND COLOR 

“Food As Children See It” discusses the prob- 
lems of feeding small children. ““The School 
That Learned to Eat” shows an actual com- 


munity-school nutrition-education program in 
operation. 


Three Ways 





Evaluate 
Nutrition Education 





EVALUATION AIDS 


School lunch, food information tests and survey 
forms to help give an accurate picture of nutri- 
tion knowledge and practices. Also, nation- 
wide data on children’s eating habits. 


A BACKGROUND OF RESEARCH, 
DEMONSTRATION AND TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Nutrition-education projects in which General 
Mills has figured during the past ten years in- 
clude APPLIED RESEARCH by colleges, univer- 
sities and state education departments on such 
subjects as factors influencing diet ... DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECTS in many states to evaluate 
materials and teaching techniques . . . and 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS that have highlighted 
the advantages of teaching the teacher for effec- 
tive nutrition education in the classroom. 


Edueation Aids 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 

OFFERED WITHOUT CHARGE 

Booklets, posters and other teaching aids shown 
here are available, in limited quantities, to in- 
terested teachers and administrators. Please fill 
in pertinent information on the coupon below 
and mail. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Public Relations Dept. C 
GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
I should like to receive some of your nutrition-education 
materials, e 
[_] As samples to show to teachers 
(_] As a classroom set for my pupils 
Name 
School 
Street Address 
City State 


Position a _Grade Levels_____No. of Pupils 
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eA giant in American reference Works 


ve he Encyclopedia 
-Alarerrcana 


$0) sreat volumes 


The AMERICANA has long been world-famous 
as an authoritative reference work . . . an outstanding 
treasury of readable and reliable information, 
comprehensive in treatment and concise in its 
presentation .. . a giant in its field. 


Today’s AMERICANA is the result of years of 
intensive revision under an objective and 
imaginative editorial policy. It is a giant of 30 
great volumes, 27 million words, profusely 
illustrated and clearly written to be 
understandable to students, teachers and 
general readers. 


Teachers and librarians will be 
interested in the thousands of new 
articles on subjects of scholarly 
and popular interest, for example: 


An outstanding new article on the 
United States, 268 pages. 


* A new illustrated series of 15 articles 
on Plants and Plant Science, 56 pages. 


* New articles on Africa, Asia, Korea, 
Mexico, American Art, Spain, 
Celtic Literature, Biography, 
and many other important subjects. 


Write for FREE Booklet NEA 
Americana Corporation 


School and Library Division 
2 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Seduction of the Innocent 


HE normal mind 

is active. It is al- 
ways occupied with 
something, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously. 
At its best it 1s occu- 
pied with the true, the 
good, and the beauti- 
ful; at its worst, with 
the false, the bad, and 
the ugly, with fear, 
jealousy, hate, death, 
violence, and destruc- 
tion. For the individ- 
ual these states of mind make up the mental 
life and determine its quality and effective- 
ness; taken altogether for society, they make 
up civilization. Civilization is states of mind. 

The mind-stuff of its children is the most 
precious possession of any people. The sub- 
version of the human mind is the eternal 
prelude to the collapse of states and civiliza- 
tions. The community has laws to jail persons 
who contribute to the delinquency of an in- 
dividual child, but the public has been slow 
to understand the necessity of curbing those 
who pollute the minds of millions of children 
with vicious comics. 

There are signs of an awakening—among 
them the article by T. E. Murphy which ap- 
peared in The Reader’s Digest for June 1954 
and the popularity of a book by Fredric 
Wertham which appeared this spring. 

Dr. Wertham is a man of wide clinical ex- 
perience. He was the first psychiatrist to be 
awarded a fellowship by the National Re- 
search Council. His book, The Seduction of 
the Innocent, is the result of seven years of 
scientific investigation and has been widely 
commended. Dr Wertham states flatly (and 
documents his statements with specific cases) 
that comic books invite illiteracy; create an 
atmosphere of cruelty and deceit; stimulate 
unwholesome fantasies; suggest criminal or 








sexually abnormal 
ideas; create a readi- 
ness for temptation; 
suggest forms a delin- 
quent impulse may 
take and supply details 
of technic. 

Dr. Wertham _ be- 
lieves that we must 
look beyond the indi- 
vidual child to condi- 
tions in society to find 
the causes of delin- 
a » quency. He says: “Sup- 
pose a child comes to me with a gastro-intes- 
tinal disorder. I examine him carefully and 
come to the conclusion that the cause of the 
trouble is an impure well. I give some medi- 
cation for the child and tell him not to drink 
that water any more. A little while later an- 
other child comes to me with the same con- 
dition, and after that still another. In each 
case my clinical judgment traces the trouble 
to the same well. What under these circum- 
stances is the doctor’s job?” 

This book, if read by the great body of 
American citizens, would help to build the 
understanding essential to the growth and 
survival of our free democratic society. There- 
fore, in keeping with the practice which we 
have followed of designating one book each 
year, we name as “the most important book 
of 1954,” Seduction of the Innocent by Fred- 
ric Wertham. This volume should be in the 
library of every parent, teacher, preacher, and 
juvenile judge and in school and_ public 
libraries. Let local education associations and 
PTAs see that it is widely read and that the 
community takes steps to protect children 
from the menace it describes. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, evvror 
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OUR FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 
Belong to all the people. 
Are a free public service. 
Are independent of partisan politics. 
Are independent of sectarian religion. 


Are based on moral and spiritual ideals. 
Arc dedicated to democracy and the general good. 


Reflect the strength and weakness of the society of which 


they are a part. 


Have a just claim upon the economy they have helped to 
create—local, state, national. 


Seek to bring the rule of truth and right into both 
individual and community life. 


Constitute a fourth branch of government—legislative, 
executive, judicial, educational. 


A Prayer for the Opening of School 


O Lorp, help me today and every day to do three 
things: To awaken one child to a sense of his divine 
selfhood that he may take charge of his own life; 
to come close to some child that thru my love and 
concern lor him he may gain a sense of his own digni- 
ty and worth; to help make the community a better 


place, freer from the weeds of distraction and ex- 
ploitation, so that truth, goodness, and beauty shall 


become the natural heritage of all children. 


Competition for Personnel 


‘TIME was when the teaching force outnumbered all 
other employes of civil government combined. More 
recently the functions of government have grown 


until schools face increasing competition for person- 


nel. The extent of this competition is revealed in 
figures released by the Census Bureau on March 19, 
1954, which deserve more attention than they re- 
ceived at that time. The figures showed more than 
seven million persons employed as civilians by local, 


state, and national governments during 1953 as fol- 
lows: 


Number 
Employed 


Percent 


Activily of Total 


Education 
National Defense 
(civilians) 


1,959,000 27.8 


1,174,000 


A Suggestion for Christmas 


Unper the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund, NEA 
has two publications especially designed for Christ. 
mas gifts: [1] Abraham Lincoln, the Greatest Man 
of the Nineteenth Century by Charles R. Brown, 
along with an admirable collection of Lincoln’s best 
writings and other material about him; [2] They 
Saw Gandhi by John S. Hoyland, giving firsthand 
accounts of how the greatest teacher of the twentieth 
century accomplished his work. Both books have 
reader interest and are beautifully printed. $1. NEA, 


A Vital Responsibility 


THE teacher is at the center of civilization—a 
bridge between its past and its future. It is thru 
teaching and teaching alone that the problems of 
humanity can be solved. By working on problems 
nearest us, we shall see gains and, seeing, shall have 
new faith in ourselves, our country, humanity, and 
God. Faith is what the world most needs. 


All-star NEA Builders 


AGAIN this month we are publishing the names of 
only those all-star NEA builders who have enrolled 
one or more new life members since the list last ap- 
peared in THE JouRNAL.. The list below covers the 
record thru August. The total number of life mem- 
bers on the rolls as of August 31 is 9175—a gain of 
512 during the month. Let each life member en- 
deavor to recruit one or more new life members 
before American Education Week. [Each star » in- 
dicates recruitment of 10 NEA life members; each 
circled star @ , 50 NEA life members.] During Av- 
gust, Louisiana achieved its 1957 CAP life-member- 
ship goal. It is the second state to earn this distinc 
tion, New Mexico being the first. 


Alice W. Arden [Ga.] * *% *% 34 
Dorothy C. Ash [lowa] *% 14 
Eleanor C. Biebl [Minn.] % 11 
Margaret Boyd [Ohio] *% %& %& * 45 
Calvin Brannen [Texas] *% %& *% 34 Grace E. McDanel [Pa.] * 11 
Oren T. Casey [Ohio] *% 15 Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] **** 
Ada Coffey [Mo.] %& %& %& % 45 41 
Mildred Cook [Texas] % 17 Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] 9006 
Maurice C. Crew [lll.] #% 10 GOOG * x & 386 
Nan Temple Davis [W. Va.] * *% 26 Edna Mundt [Wash.] @ 52 
George H. Deer [La.] @@%%%*%* Isadore Munger [Ariz.] * 13 

148 Robert G. Neil [Tenn.] * 12 
Mary DeLong [Va.] * * 29 W.B. O'Donnell [N. Mex.] * 12 
C. H. Dresher [Kans.] *% 16 Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] * * * 36 
Laura Farnam [Minn.] *%* 14 Carroll R. Phillips [Ind.] * 14 


Lillian Lehman [Ky.] *%* 10 
Velma Linford [Wyo.] * * 28 
R. B. Marston [NEA staff] * 16 
Mildred McCormick [La.] @ 58 


Health & Hospitals 

Postal Service 

Highway Building and 
Maintenance 

National Resources 

Police Activities 

Fire Protection 

Public Welfare 

Other Functions 
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627,000 
500,000 


467,000 
282,000 
263,000 
178,000 
123,000 
1,475,000 


8.9 
a8 


6.6 
4.0 
3.7 
> 
1.7 
20.9 


Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] %& %& %& %& 45 
Earl C. Funderburk [N. Car.] % % 27 
Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] @@ *% *% 128 
Edward M. Gurr [Ariz.] *% %& *% 35 
Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.] *% %& 27 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W. Va.] OO % 
112 
Myrtle Hembree [Texas] * *& *& * 48 
Josephine Hokanson [Minn.] * *% 20 
Jeff L. Horn [Texas] *%* 13 
Kenneth |. Jonson [lowa] * 14 
Joseph Kise [Minn.] @ *% 61 
Millicent C. Kust [Ill.] % % 20 


Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] @ * 66 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] * * * 35 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] @ 53 

J. Howard Quick [Ill.] * 13 
Willie C. Ray [Ky.] * 13 
Charlotte Richards [Mich.] * 17 
Gladys Robinson [S. Car.] * 11 
Helen K. Ryan [Ill.] @*& * 79 
John Starie [N. H.] %&%& * 35 
Mary Titus [NEA staff] * 17 
Mary Van Horn [Ind.] * 12 
Claude A. Welch [Kans.] * 11 
Wilson E. Woods [W. Va.] * 13 
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A recent New York 
State study reveals some 


significant answers. 


Md Schools? 


ARVID J. BURKE 


We critics make sweeping de- 
nunciations of today's schools, 
I think proponents of the schools 
make a mistake if they present an 
equally sweeping defense. 

While it is true that modern 
schools are generally doing a good 
job of teaching the Three Rs and 
an all-around better job than yes- 
terday’s, their defenders would be 
on safer ground if they said to the 
critics, “Many of our schools are do- 
ing a wonderful job, but we don't 
claim that all of them are.” 

If I am right, the question should 
then be asked, “What kind of 
schools are doing the best job and 
why?” 


Some interesting answers to this 
query are to be found in a study 
made last year of 126 school systems 
in New York State, 

Over 5000 pupils in the age group 
normally found in the sixth grade 
were given reading and arithmetic 
tests in the fall of 1953. The school 
with the lowest average score was 
achieving at the fourth-grade level, 
and the school with the highest was 


Mr. Burke is director of studies, New 
York State Teachers Association. 

The study summarized in this article 
was sponsored by the New York State 
Educational Conference Board with the 
cooperation of the pre Spree of the 
state. A full report of study may be 
obtained from the New York State 
Teachers Association, 152 Washington 
Avenue, Albany, at 50 cents a copy. 





achieving well above the seventh- 
grade level. 

The schools which ranked in the 
lowest quarter on all the tests had 
averages below the fifth-grade level 
in reading comprehension and 
arithmetic. Those schools which 
ranked in the highest quarter had 
average scores well above the sixth- 
grade level. 


In an effort to find reasons for 
the differences among schools in 
achievement, an analysis was made 
of the schools tested. It included 
consideration of what the schools 
were doing to promote all of the 
following important educational 
objectives: 


Mastery of essential skills 
Mastery of essential knowledge 
Ability to think 

Ability to get along with others 
Good health 

Good citizenship 

Good character 

Good home life 

Personal adjustment 
Development of individual abili- 
ties and talents. 


The analysis revealed something 
that will confound the critics who 
say that children aren’t learning 
much 


the Three Rs because too 


time is spent on socalled “frills.” 

In the vast majority of cases, the 
schools with the highest scores on 
the reading and arithmetic tests are 
the ones that are doing most to pro- 
mote all 10 of the objectives listed. 

On the other hand, the schools 
having the lowest test scores are the 
ones that generally tend to do the 
least to promote those objectives, 
and spend most of their time trying 
to teach essential knowledge and 
skills. 


Amone the practices frequently 
found in schools with the highest 
scores and frequently ignored in 
schools with the lowest scores are: 
attention to individual differences, 
use of community resources, activi- 
ties and projects requiring practical 
application of knowledge and skills, 
modern instructional aids, and cre- 
ative activities. 

The low-scoring schools rely 
largely on textbooks and drill in 
teaching. Library resources and 
modern aids to instruction are mea- 
ger. Teachers have practically no 
assistance from specialists in han- 
dling children’s learning difficulties. 
There is little enrichment in the 
school program. 

It is reasonable to assume from 
these findings that schools which 
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ever-better educational 


community is the essence of: good citizenship, 
good government, and good business. 
—From Education—an Investment in People, a publication of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 






Income and Education for All Males 
25 Years of Age and Over 

If rising education levels are essential to the 

maintenance of a dynamic economy and a free 

society, then an active interest in providing 

opportunity in your 
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Estimated Average Salaries 
of Classroom Teachers 


(10 highest in the U.S.) 









Wash. Del. Md. NJ. NM. OIL 


stimulate pupil interest and make 
learning meaningful are also the 
ones that achieve the best results in 
mastery of essential skills. 

Even if die-hard skeptics cha). 
lenge this assumption and say that 
all the differences can be explained 
by variations in pupil ability, the, 
would still be forced to admit tha 
the pursuit of other important edy. 
cational objectives does noi appear 
to interfere with mastery of the es. 
sentials. 


No sINGLE factor accounts for dif. 
ferences in the quality of schools, 
Small classes cannot assure good re. 
sults without good teachers. Good 
teachers will not be able to do their 
best work without reasonable class 
size and adequate facilities. Good 


’ facilities can’t make much of a cop. 


tributién unless used by good teach- 
ers. 

In spite of this fact, two rather 
broad factors—expenditure per pu- 
pil and district size—appear to be 
significant in accounting for differ- 
ences in school achievement. 

With few exceptions the schools 
which rank highest in achievement 
and program have costs ranking in 
the upper third of costs per pupil 
in the state. Furthermore, the 


schools are in school districts which 






il 








Conn. Mass. 
NEA - Research Division — 1953-1954 


The Top Ten 






Supply and demand is a great problem-solver 
in our free economy. It will solve the problem 
of teacher shortage too, just as soon as we're 
willing to pay the price. By and large, salary 
counts. Teachers stay if they get good pay. 
Training teachers, however, takes a long time, 
so we'd better raise salaries now. 


—From Our Public Schools and Their Financial Support, ¢ 
publication of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
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could not be classified as too small 
for ope? ating efficiency. 

The average cost of schools rank- 
lowest in achievement and pro- 





uy 
|. _. is below the state average, 
it aitho there are wide variations in 
d costs within this group of schools. 
Most of the schools are in school 
at districts which would be classified 
u- as small. If allowance is made for 
ur the inflationary effect of small dis- 
S- trict size On costs, the average cost 


per pupil falls in the lowest third. 


if. Tue teaching profession has the 
ls. technology to teach essential skills 
€- and knowledge better than they 
rd have ever been taught in the past. 


ir However, schools can and do vary 

Ss widely in teaching mastery of the 

rd Three Rs. 

n- Part of the variation naturally 

h- results from differences in native 
ability and cultural background of 


er pupils. But it seems clear that part 
)U- results from differences in the pro- 
be erams, practices, and facilities of 
er- the schools. 


At least in New York State, the 
ols HJ schools that rate best in teaching 
nt fH the essentials are generally those 
in that [1] do most to promote other 


pil @ important objectives, [2] are locat- 
he ed in districts of sufficient size, and 
ich (3] are granted adequate funds to 


establish and hold _ professionally 
competent teachers and allow them 
to perform effectively. + 





Age of School Buildings in 1952 


AGE % OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS |»; 







ALMOST HALF OF OUR 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS ARE 


( 
less than 113% OVER 30 YEARS OLD 


"years old 
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If the schools fail because we fail the schools, 
none of us, rich or poor, will be able to buy 
our way out of the century we live in or out 
of the challenge it offers. That challenge is to 
make democracy possible, not just in a priv- 
ileged and barricaded corner of the world, 
but in all the underdeveloped and under- 
Privileged sectors—wherever, in short, democ- 


racy’s promise has too far outrun its perform- 
ance, 


—CIO President Walter P. Reuther in National 
Parent-Teacher. 
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How To Criticize the Schools 


HE big national magazines are 
now printing well over 200 ar- 


ticles a year about education. These 
magazines have a great opportunity 
to serve the existing public interest 
in our schools—and to arouse an 
even greater 


and more informed 


interest. Here are some tips for 


them: 


[1] Criticize to improve, not to 


destroy. 


There are certain people in this 
country who think our public 
schools should be destroyed. In an 
effort to bring this about, they are 
spending substantial sums of money 
to buy or infiltrate the means of 
communication and to spread their 
propaganda. One of their favorite 
devices is to identify public educa- 
tion with socialism or communism. 

Fortunately, these people are not 
numerous, and they defeat their 
own purpose by the intemperance 
and inaccuracy of their statements. 


[2] Consider the results of criti- 
cism. 

The critics who’ want to help 
improve education, rather than 
weaken or destroy it, have a special 
responsibility to consider the re- 
sults of what they say or write or 
publish. After all, the schools are 
an essential ingredient of the Amer- 
ican way of life. It is not necessary 
to approach them with reverence, 
but it is wise to use the usual safe- 
guards for reaching sound conclu- 
sions. This means care in generaliz- 
ing from too narrow a range of in- 
spection and rigorous checking on 
the validity of data. 

The serious teacher shortage 
justifies the profession in asking 
the molders of public opinion to 
exercise unusual care. To encourage 
competent young people to prepare 
for teaching and to make it their 
career, everything possible is being 
done by the profession. A widely 
read magazine article which casts 
unjustified doubts upon the in- 
tegrity or good judgment of teach- 
ers is bound to have an adverse 
effect upon the number of quali- 
fied new teachers we are able to 
bring into the schools. 


[3] Use the help of the profes- 
sion, 

I am not saying that magazines 
should never publish articles which 
mention such prolessional foibles 
and follies as our calling may 
possess. “Teachers are just as con 
cerned as other citizens in the mat- 
ter of better schooling and will not 


resent honest criticism of their 
work. In fact, selfcriticism has be- 
come a hallmark of the teaching 


profession. 

The NEA has no desire to cover 
up the many defects in our schools. 
We want whatever weak spots that 
do exist in education to be called to 
public attention in order that these 
shortcomings may be examined and 
corrected. 


[4] Balance the accounts. 


The kind of schools which Amer- 
ica wants and needs will cost money 
—probably a great deal of money. 
It is a poor system of educational 
appraisal which talks about school 
costs, but says no word about the 
economic results of general educa- 
tion. A good school system pays for 
itself, and much more besides. The 
cost of the schools must be balanced 
against their economic productivi- 
ty, against their great contribution 
(in the face of adverse conditions) 
to health, safety, prosperity, and 
happiness. For example: 

[1] In spite of the seductions of 
a materialistic age, in spite of the 


hardships of the depression, the 
cruelties of war, and the frustra- 
tions of the present epoch, the 


schools have continued to develop 
moral, spiritual, and esthetic stand- 
ards which exalt human life. 

[2] In spite of the heavy economic 
demands of a war and defense 
spending, the productive skills of 
the American people have been so 
increased that a rising standard of 
living has been maintained. 

[3] Altho they have provided uni- 
versal education for practically 
every American child, the schools 
have also sent into the professions 
a body of competent leaders. 

[4] In spite of hostile ideologies, 
the schools have continued to give 
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American youth the knowledge, 
habits, and loyalties of citizens who 
can govern themselves. 

A fair chance to tell the whole 
story of the schools, good and bad, 
is all that the teaching profession 
asks. But that much it does ask. The 
opportunity to hear the full truth 
is something that the American peo- 
ple have a right to expect from the 
editors and publishers of magazines 
and from educators. 


[5] Judge your schools by modern 
standards. 

If your schools today duplicate 
the ones of 20 or 30 years ago, they 
are probably poor schools. “It was 
good enough for me and therefore 
good enough for the younger gen- 
eration” is a doctrine profoundly 
hostile to the American spirit. We 
adults have not handled affairs so 
skillfully that we may assume the 
education we received was ideal. 

Children now entering school 
will spend most of their lives in the 
last half of the twentieth century. 
While every other phase of life is 
transformed, the schools cannot 
remain unchanged. 

Comparison of the “good old 
days” with the supposed shortcom- 
ings of the present is a sure way to 
get public attention. In evaluating 
such comparisons, we need what 
Charles Beard liked to call the So- 
cratic elenchus. This was a device 
used by Socrates in his teaching. It 
consisted essentially of responding 
to every overconfident assertion by 
asking the irritating question, “Is 
that so?” This teaching device was, 
in fact, so annoying that the Athe- 
nians decided to eliminate the elen- 
chus by eliminating Socrates. 

But we have to ask, or ought to 
ask, “Js that so?” Is the evidence 
reliable? Were there no errors in 
arithmetic 20 years ago? Did every 
child write and spell impeccably? 

As Disraeli said, “It is easier to 
be critical than correct.” I might 
add that it is not only easier but 
also more fun. But when we are 
dealing with the education of our 
youth, we touch on a topic where 
it is important to be both critical 
and correct. 

—From a speech made by wi- 
LIAM G. CARR, NEA executive secre- 
tary, at the Educator-Magazine Edi- 
tor Conference in New York City. 
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Above: Comedy masks worn 
by Japanese actors. Right: 
Carved wood figures of Bali- 
nese dancers from Indonesia. 


Oriental art objects are being 
used to promote student study 
and understanding of the East. 


JOHN PAUL COLLINS 


XQUISITELY carved ivory statues, 

Chinese ancestral portraits, and 
Balinese wood carvings are every- 
day equipment in five highschools 
in Washington, D. C. These and 
many other fascinating artifacts 
were presented by the Asian Cultur- 
al Exchange Foundation, a_ non- 
profit group which was formed last 
year in Washington for the purpose 
of developing greater understand- 
omelette vice. Ts sicnenelimarecs teenies el 


Dr. Collins is principal of Eastern 
Highschool in Washington, D. C. 


ing of Oriental peoples and culture. 

This association, which includes 
diplomats, soldiers, and educators, 
realized how difficult it was for 
teachers to make the culture of Asia 
come alive for their students. They 
also realized, however, that the time 
is past when we can afford to be 
either ignorant or indifferent about 
such a vast and important portion 
of the world. Therefore, they decid- 
ed to do what they could to help 
teachers bring a knowledge and un- 
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derstanding of Asia into the class- 
rooms. 

Arts and crafts, they felt, provide 
an excellent means of emotional 
communication, since they carry 
their message regardless of language 
barriers. And so they have been pre- 
senting to highschools in this area 
collections of Oriental artifacts in 
order to stimulate a greater study of 
Asian peoples and their culture. 

Last December: the students of 
Eastern Highschool in Washington 
were the recipients of ACEF’s first 
presentation, which included deli- 
cate carvings of ivory and jade, pot- 
tery, ceramics, paintings, and tex- 
tiles. 

The second collection went to 
Dunbar Highschool. The presenta- 
tion was made by Vicepresident 
Nixon, who had recently returned 
from a visit to the Far East. ‘The 


Vicepresident praised the founda- 
tion for its plan to help remove 
barriers of ignorance and misunder- 
standing between great ethnic di- 
visions of humanity. 

The collections, costing about 
$2000 each, became the property of 
each school. The ACEF has made 
only one proviso: the schools must 
agree not to treat the collections 
merely as show pieces. This has en- 
couraged the circulation of the art 
objects for the special use of teach- 
ers and students of art, social 
studies, history, economics, English, 
and other subjects. Shop classes also 
have profited by studying the beau- 
ty of the workmanship. 

The results in the five Washing- 
ton schools to which the artifacts 
were presented—and in_ other 
schools to which parts of the collec- 
tion have been loaned—have been 


Below: The president of a highschool student art center ex- 
plains a Chinese ancestral portrait to his fellow students. 
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Above: A student admires an ivory 
statue of the Chinese goddess of mercy. 


quite enough to convince — the 
foundation of the merit of its ef- 
fort. It is now hoped that plans 
can be worked out to present col- 
lections to other schools across the 
country. 

Funds will be needed, because 
the cost will be heavy. The en- 
thusiastic reaction of students, edu- 
cational and government leaders, 
private American art academies, 
newspaper publishers, and_ the 
Asian embassies in Washington has 
led the foundation to accept the 
challenge. It welcomes the support 
of educators across the nation. 

Inquiries about future plans and 
suggestions for implementation of 
the project may be addressed to 
the Asian Cultural Exchange Foun- 
dation, 4700 Morgan Drive, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. + 


T 
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“Mud, dud, cud, and Jud. 
Think of a word to rhyme with Bud.” 


VERY two years, Thespian 
E Troupe Seventy, the drama 
club in our highschool, produces 
a musical comedy that is home- 
grown from start to finish. It also 
presents conventional plays be- 
tweentimes, but even when these 
are being rehearsed, work still con- 
tinues on the “Original.” 

The idea of doing the Original 
was born 15 years ago when the 
drama club, then composed of 35 
eager teenagers, couldn’t find the 
play. They had run the gamut from 
Midsummer Night’s Dream to Ar- 
senic and Old Lace. As each play 
was cast, there arose mournful 
keening from those who had not 
been chosen to take part. 

“Why can’t we find a play that 
we can be in too?” 

“Yes, one with good roles for 
girls.” 

“Why doesn’t someone write a 
play for us?” 

“That would be wonderful! But 
who?” 

“Well, what’s the 
doing it ourselves?” 

Their attempt, Left by the 
Breezes (after Gone with the 
Wind!) started something that has 
become a tradition. With this in- 


matter with 


novation, the club assumed its real 


Miss Linford, who teaches history, 
speech, and forum and coaches drama- 
tics at Laramie [Wyoming] High- 
school, is NEA state director from 
Wyoming and a member of the NEA 
Executive Committee. 
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educational function—that of us- 
ing dramatic art as a means of ex- 
pression for all interested students, 
not just the budding Bernhardts 
and Barrymores. 

The Thespians are willing to do 
anything: props, makeup, stage, 
lights, publicity, costumes, pro- 
grams, and numerous tedious jobs 
that make a play go. Some of them 
can write well, and many of them 
can dance, sing, or design sets and 
costumes. 


As THE Original has become a 


tradition, certain technics have 
evolved. Work on each production 
begins before the last one ends. It 
takes two or three months to de- 
cide on plot and theme. 

Then committees are set up. 
Each student may be on the com- 
mittee of his choice, but member- 
ship on one does not rule out offer- 
ing suggestions to another. Any 
person may compose music, do 
choreography, design sets, or write 
a scene and present it to the club 
for approval. . 

To pretend that the Original is 
wholly original would be preposter- 
ous. Current problems or a classic 
may present an idea. 

An imaginary visit to our school 
by Julius Caesar and his senate 
was the basis of one production 
that taught much about Rome and 
Shakespeare. (On the debit side 
was the fact that Thespian moth- 


ers suffered an acute shortage of 
sheets.) The play was a hit, tho the 
press reported that William Shake- 
speare spent a restless night. 

Originals have made the whole 
troupe more responsible. The 
Thespians are severe censors, 
guarding jealously to see that only 
the best of their art emerges. They 
discuss plot ingredients and modify 
them as the play grows. 


Last fall’s opus, The Stars and 
the Moon, involved the idea that 
military occupation is so dull at 
best that a soldier would welcome 
any change—even a dangerous se- 
cret mission in spy-infested islands. 
The students decided to make this 
motif a play within a play; the 
over-all theme would be to show 
the Thespians in the throes of pro- 
ducing it, a la Kiss Me Kate. 

Act I showed the troupe at work, 
in syncopation. Act II demonstra- 
ted production struggles. Act II], 
set in the far-away kingdom of 
Bologna in the Sandwiches, in- 
volved the strange adventure of 
Private Bud Weiser and his dog 
Duzer, seeking to uncover a Rus- 
sian plot. 

In his investigations, Bud met a 
catless and broomless witch named 
Hazel, seven giggling princesses 
named Joan, Jean, Jane, Jennie, 


Julie, Jere, and Genevieve, a king 


and a queen, and several spies. 


Tue play started with the cur- 
tains opening on a_ pitch-black 
stage. (Thespians are warned not 
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Witch Hazel charms Bud and his dog 
with her collection of brews. 


to go on stage until the custodian 
has turned on the lights.) A crash, 


a groan, a shriek, and then— 

“What’s going on?” 

“I broke my back.” 

“T can’t find the master switch.” 

“And everything’s black.” 

As the lights went on, revealing 
students and chairs in a heap, a 
chorus chanted, 

“That'll teach you not to cross 

the stage at night, 

At least before you turn on the 

light.” 


And then someone issued a warn- 
ing: 


President Barbara tries another melody. 
“Listen to this. Will the lyric fit? 
If not, we’ll write another!” 
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“Hold it, kids, keep it down. 

Here comes Linford with a 

frown.” 

The counterpart of Sponsor Lin- 
ford breezed in with directions: 

“Into your seats; no dirty looks. 

I’ve got to get home and write 

a few books.” 

Again came the chorus as Thes- 
pians found seats on any available 
prop: 

“Sets, dances, song, and rhyme, 

We’ve got to hurry for we haven't 

much time. 

Madam President, it’s up to you, 

Call us to order and let’s get 

thru.” 

“Meeting come to order, we'll 

take a poll. 

First will the secretary call the 

roll?” 

“Give your name and tell your 

line. 

Act, sing, or pantomime.” 

The idea of introducing 40 char- 
acters sounds monotonous, but the 
audiences—friends and  families— 
loved the rhymed intros with action 
“suited to the words,” such as: 

“Carol DeKay, acting, doing. 

Barbara Smith, an Original brew- 

ing. © 

Carolyn Peterson, I’m sick of 

playing matrons. 

Mardel Smith, I bring in the 

patrons. 

Roberta Green, I imitate. 

Hjalma Person, I create. 

Norman French, I gather props. 

Frank Gillespie, I take the shots.” 

“Now let’s have new business to- 

night.” 


“Original Production—Let’s do it 
right!” 

“Have we singers?” 

“Here-ere-ere,” in harmony. 

“Have we dancers?” 

Immediately the entire stage was 
whirling with tap dancing, ballet, 
jitterbugging, and the Charleston. 

From start to finish, teenage 
humor was manifested in every line 
and gesture. Bud Weiser was a 
member of Company C, a detach- 
ment containing WACs as well as 
men, and with more officers than 
privates. Each identified 
with a song such as: 

“I’m General Nuisance of Com- 

pany C 
From the Navy I tried to flee, 
And now the Army’s chasing me.” 


himself 


Tuat The Stars and the Moon 
will take a place in literature is ex- 
aggeration. It was an Original 
written for 68 aspiring youngsters. 
Most of them will never play a pro- 
fessional role. The humor, plot, 
script, choreography, and music 
came from their own experiences. 
The fun was clean. It played to 
seven audiences and amused people 
aged six to 60. 

Naturally, a recognized _ play- 
wright would have given us a better 
play. With an Original, all the 
sponsor can do is inspire, guide, 
pray, and watch. It is hazardous, 
but gives scope for many talents. 

We haven’t named our next Orig- 
inal yet, but it has a super-colossal 
cast—Troupe Seventy is now 75 
strong. ~ 
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ANDWRITING is more than a skill. 
It is also a means of communi- 
cation and a way of expressing 
meaning. This fact gives it a special 
importance among skills, and gov- 
erns the methods by which it is ac- 
quired. If the proper methods are 
used, handwriting becomes a 
smoothly working and _ efficient 
means of expressing thought. 


Standards of Speed 


Standards in speed have to be set 
largely on the basis of comparative 
performance. We cannot conven- 
iently study (at least we have not) 
the various situations in which 
handwriting is used and the speed 
demanded in each. We have simply 
recorded the variations in speed 
among individuals, or among 
groups who had been taught in dif- 
ferent classes or schools, and have 
struck an average. 

So far as different schools or 
classes are concerned, this may be 
used as a goal for those below the 
average. We cannot use the average 
as a standard for individual chil- 
dren except as a mild incentive for 
those below that point. 

The speed of writing is flexible. 
Without special training, the pres- 
sures that come from the require- 
ments of school life or of office work 
will cause the typical individual to 
increase his writing speed until it 
reaches about 100: letters per min- 
ute. An adult who does a good deal 
of writing may easily reach 130 
letters per minute. 


Standards of Quality 


Before the modern era of meas- 
urement in education, the only 
standard in quality of handwriting 
recognized was perfection. As soon 
as the question of standards came 
to be viewed realistically, it was 
clear that perfection was totally un- 





Dr. Freeman is dean emeritus, School 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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attainable and therefore not an ef- 
fective aim. 

Attempts have been made to as- 
sess the quality of the writing of 
adults in various occupations and 
the quality demanded by these oc- 
cupations. The most serious study 
of this kind revealed that on the 
Ayers Scale the average quality of 
the writing of occupational groups 
varied from 48 for college profes- 
sors to 81 for employes in the ac- 
count-sales department. Ten of the 
24 occupational groups wrote better 
than 60 and one better than 70. 
The conclusion was that 60 is good 
enough for social correspondence 
and for most occupations; 70, for 
teachers in the elementary schools 
and most commercial workers. 


What Is a Standard? 


To some of us a standard means 
a quality of performance to be re- 
quired of all pupils without which 
they shall not be permitted to ad- 
vance to the next grade. Others, re, 
jecting this obviously severe re- 
quirement, would abolish standards 
altogether. 

Cannot standards be useful with- 
out doing violence to the facts of 
individual differences? Yes, if we 
recognize the standard for just what 
it is, an average performance and 
a desirable minimum goal, but not 
a hard and fast requirement. 


Natural and Artificial Motives 


Motives may be classified as nat- 
ural or artificial (some prefer the 
terms intrinsic and extrinsic) . Nat- 
ural motives grow out of the situa- 
tion in which one lives; artificial 
motives are concocted by the class- 
room teacher or parents for the spe- 
cial purpose of inducing the child 
to do something that he would not 
do if left to himself. 

Natural motives, other things be- 
ing equal, are better, because the 
child feels that it is well to do the 
thing he is prompted to do; it fits 






in with the situation. Artificial mo- 
tives are usually less effective be- 
cause the child recognizes that they 
arise from the wishes of a particu- 
lar person; they have force because 
of the child’s desire to please this 
person. Natural motives are likely 
to be more permanent, and less in- 
fluenced by the child’s desire or lack 
of desire to please the person who 
set up the incentive. 


Competition as a Moiive 


Competition probably is neither 
so bad as its critics would have us 
believe, nor so benign as its propo- 
nents make it out to be. Used in 
moderation, it does not harm a 
child, nor does it rule out other, 
and perhaps worthier, motives. 
Some children, unresponsive to 
other motives, may be incited to 
learn by competition. 

It is wise, however, to stress as of 
first importance the value: of doing 
something well because it is useful 
and because it enables us to play 
our part in our society. Competi- 
tion, used in moderation, supple- 
ments the other more social mo- 
tives. 


The Role of Meaning 


The ultimate purpose of hand- 
writing is to express and communi- 
cate meaning. No one writes, ordi- 





Research Says... 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Edu- 
cational Research Association [NEA 
departments] are publishing a series 
of pamphlets on “What Research 
Says to the Teacher.” The authors 
are outstanding research specialists 
in AERA. 

The fourth of these booklets, is- 
sued in August 1954 under the title 
Teaching Handwriting, was written 
by Frank N. Freeman. It is the basis 
of the present article, which merely 
gives a glimpse at the many practi- 
cal suggestions offered in the pam- 
phlet. The drawing is also from the 
pamphlet. 32p. 25¢. 
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narily, to make forms so that they 
may be admired chiefly as forms. 

This intimate connection _ be- 
tween writing and meaning affects 
profoundly the nature of the act of 
writing. Che meaning and the phys- 
ical movement do not just happen 
to go together. Their union makes 
writing fundamentally a different 
thing from the movements by them- 
selves or the meaning by itself. 

Natural and effective writing is 
developed when the child writes 
with meaning from the beginning, 
or at least after a few preliminary 
exercises. He starts by writing 
words, not isolated letters or mean- 
ingless exercises. Very soon he is 
writing simple sentences and is com- 
posing his own “story.” In order to 
make this possible he uses simplified 
letters (manuscript) and easy tools 
(the chalkboard and crayon or 
large pencils) . His forms are crude 
at first, and only gradually become 
more accurate. He will, of course, 
need help in writing specific letters. 
But his strong desire to write is 
kept, and serves as a motive to the 
steady improvement of form and of 
eficiency of movement. 


Incidental Learning 


The belief that sufficient skill in 
arithmetic, spelling, and handwrit- 
ing can be gained without special 
practice has been advanced for a 
long time. The application of this 
belief goes under different names at 
diflerent periods, but the basic idea 
is the same. 

In school activities, technic must 
be mastered by a certain amount of 
systematic practice. This argument 
lor the need of systematic practice 
does not imply that all the child’s 


writing should consist of such prac- 
tice, or that practice should be giv- 
en without proper introduction. 
We have already said that writing 
should have meaning for the child 
from the outset. It is never “just on 
the paper.” Even when he is sin- 
gling out a word or a letter for spe- 
cial practice, he should realize that 
this is a part of a complete piece of 
writing that conveys a message. 


Effect of Growth 


Parents and classroom teachers 
are not always aware of the fact, but 
a little careful observation will 
show that the young child is awk- 
ward in his movements in compari- 
son with an older child, or an adult. 
If we always remembered this, we 
would be more patient with the 
young child and more tolerant of 
his early efforts. We would not so 
often think that he is stubborn or 
lazy when he fails to do the things 
that seem so easy to us. 

The other lesson to be drawn 
from the child’s poor control of 
movement is that the task should 
be easy at first and only slowly in- 
creased in difficulty. This fact is 
now generally recognized. There 
was a time, not so long ago, when 
first-graders were forced to write 
with ink and a fine steel pen, to 
make letters the same size as those 
used by adults, and to drill in long 
exercises, using the difficult extreme 
arm movement. That time, we 
hope, is gone forever. 


Styles of Writing 
The questions regarding the best 
style of writing to teach have come 
under two main issues: that con- 
cerning vertical versus slanting writ- 
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ing; and that concerning manu- 
script versus cursive. 

The concerning vertical 
writing has been pretty well settled 
in favor of writing with a moderate 
slant as the most widely approved 
style, both in the opinion of those 
who have done research on the sub- 
ject and of supervisors and textbook 
writers. 

As to manuscript writing, opin- 
ion and practice are not so nearly 
unanimous. Theorists are divided 
into three camps: those who would 
use cursive writing exclusively, 
those who would use manuscript 
writing exclusively, and those who 
would use manuscript writing in 
the first two or three grades and 
then change over to cursive. About 
85% of the larger cities now follow 
the third practice. 

The objection is sometimes made 
that switching over from manu- 
script to cursive writing violates the 
law of habit and introduces an add- 
ed serious difficulty. Those who 
raise this objection do so on the 
basis of theory rather than experi- 
ence. Experience based on careful 
experiment shows that the child can 
learn cursive writing in the third 
grade after two years of manuscript 
writing more easily than he can 
learn it in the first grade, and the 
quality of his writing in later grades 
is equal or superior to that of pupils 
who started cursive in the first 
grade. 


issue 


How Taught? 


Handwriting used to be treated 
as a skill that was not affected by 
the subjectmatter which was being 
expressed. The contrary view, now 
generally accepted, is that hand- 
writing is affected greatly by the 
purpose and type of subjectmatter 
and that an adequate program olf 
learning to write seriously consid- 
ers other parts of the curriculum. 

This conclusion makes it neces- 
sary to include in the practice exer- 
cises materials from other parts of 
the curriculum and to give atten- 
tion to the quality of the writing 
that the child does during the en- 
tire school day. Thus, in part, we 
bridge the gap between the tangi- 
ble and the intangible outcomes of 
achievement. We can do both, and 
the sooner we get to the task the 
better. + 
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Elementary-school children want 
and need varied work experiences. 


‘USIE industriously bustles about 
the house with a miniature 
broom and dustpan. David tireless- 
ly rakes up the dead leaves “to help 
Daddy.” 

It is natural for toddlers to busy 
themselves like this, but somewhere 
along the line many children get 
the idea that work is drudgery— 
something to be avoided or care- 
lessly raced thru. 

In fact, all too frequently they get 
the notion that work is strictly for 
grownups, whose duty it is to follow 
them around—straightening their 
clutter. It is small wonder that an 
increasing number of young people 
are growing up with the idea that 
it is stupid to work hard at a job 
when there are so many ways to 
make “a fast buck.” 


“In ALL cultures, for most indi- 
viduals basic attitudes, ideas, be- 
liefs, and values regarding work are 
crystallized before the age of 12 
years,” according to Harold F. 
Clark, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

If good work habits are some- 
thing that must be sought early 
and nurtured, it follows that the 
school ought to make an effort to 
build healthy attitudes toward a 
wide variety of work experiences. 

Good teachers emphasize the dig- 
nity and value of all types of labor, 
from laying sewer pipes to working 
out a mathematical formula. While 
children are small, they can learn 
that both physical and mental labor 
are indispensable to human exist- 
ence. 

The best approach to a school 
work-project is for educators to 


Mrs. Spofford has taught for 28 years 
in the Jacksonville, Florida, school 
system. 
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seek the cooperation of the com- 
munity. A committee of parents, 
teachers, and students might decide 
together what kinds of experiences 
would be most helpful. 


Ir is important that children 
realize that school is not the only 
place where good work habits are 
important. Some tasks—like polish- 
ing silver, making beds, and help- 
ing with the dishes—can be done 
at home, and records of this work 
kept at school. 

In addition to work at home, 
there can well be some community 
activities, such as helping in the 
public library, picking up trash in 
parks or on sidewalks, or collecting 
newspapers for the school’s paper 
drive. 


Tue school presents innumerable 
opportunities for developing whole- 
some attitudes toward a variety of 
work experiences. 

It’s a good place, for example, 
for children to build up a feeling 
of responsibility about the care of 
personal possessions, whether it be 


“It’s a little recipe I found in Eng- 
lish class .. . ‘Fillet of a fenny snake, 
in the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt and toe of frog...” 


mittens, rubbers, pencil boxes, or 
books. 

Then, there are dozens of things 
to be done in keeping the classroom 
neat and attractive, such as washing 
chalkboards, cleaning erasers, and 
dusting furniture. There are usual- 
ly plants to water and an aquarium 
or science exhibit to care for, 
Groups of children will enjoy keep- 
ing bulletinboards uptodate and 
eye-appealing. 

Children can take part in many 
work activities thruout the school. 
For example: 

Cleaning cafeteria tables and 
helping smaller children with trays 
and milk bottles. 

Caring for a flower or vegetable 
garden in the school yard. 

Assisting in school sales of saving 
stamps, Christmas seals, and lunch 
tickets. Selling supplies in the 
school store. 

Operating (after instruction) the 
moving-picture projector, electric 
record player, or radio. 

Helping the office secretary an- 
swer the telephone, distribute ma- 
terials, and run errands. 

It should never be forgotten that 
the main purpose of a work-expeti- 
ence project is not to keep children 
busy, or to save the teacher time 
and effort. The idea is to develop 
in children a feeling of responsibil- 
ity for sharing the work burden, a 
desire to learn how to do things 
well, and a sense of the dignity of 
all kinds of labor. 


I wave compiled an_ extensive 
bibliography of reading materials 
in the area of work for elementary 
children. Teachers may obtain this 
list by sending a stamped and selt- 
addressed envelop to: Pauline ©: 
Spofford, 1467 Pine Grove Avenue, 


Jacksonville 5, Florida. # 
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scientist has devoted a good 
deal of attention to the study of 
group behavior and problems of 
human relations. Some people have 
expressed concern lest this research 
and emphasis detract from the im- 
portance of the individual. 

No more serious question could 
be raised in this age when individ- 
ual freedom and growth thruout 
the world is threatened by the rav- 
ages of Communism and _ other 
forms of totalitarianism. The sub- 
mergence of the individual into 
blind and abject subservience faces 
us unless the democratic ideal of in- 
dividual freedom and opportunity 
to develop according to individual 
potentialities can be maintained 
and strengthened. 

As a matter of fact, our basic 
question today is how to help in the 
development of strong and wise in- 
dividuals who can, alone and with 
others, reach good decisions about 
their problems. 

Rather than submerging individ- 
uals, recent experimental efforts in 
group behavior and human rela- 
tions have at the very core of their 
purpose the maximizing of the con- 
tribution of the individual and his 
personal worth in his relations with 
others and the developing of his 
ability to make further contribu- 


'e THE past 20 years, the social 


tions. To substantiate this point of 
view, let us set down some prin- 
ciples and then elaborate upon 
them. 


(1) Leaders, supervisors, and 
administrators trained in effective 
human relations are more sensitive 
to the needs of individuals than 
untrained ones. 

Inept and untrained leaders are 
too intent upon applying rules and 
maintaining their own leadership 
position to be aware of the many 
individual resources within’ the 
group or to be sensitive to individ- 
ual feelings and needs. With the 
increased knowledge of the social 
sciences, more insight has been 
gained into the effect of various 
patterns of leadership, supervision, 
and administration. 

The frustration coming from the 
thwarting of individual needs un- 
der autocratic leadership is well- 
known thru the numerous studies 
made of both youth groups and in- 
dustrial organizations. Even when 
the leader has no intention of be- 
ing autocratic, rigid adherence to 
procedural rules and lack of sensi- 
tivity to the needs and interests of 
individual members can block par- 
ticipation and create apathy in the 
group. 

On the other hand, when a leader 


he Individual Counts 


... In effective group relations. 


is aware of the individual needs and 
differences that exist in group sit- 
uations, he recognizes the potenti- 
alities that lie within these indi- 
vidual diflerences and helps each 
individual make his peculiar con- 
tribution to the decision-making 
process. Studies have shown that 
leaders who are sensitive to the 
needs and feelings of individuals 
as well as conscious of the task to 
be done, accomplish more than 
leaders merely concerned with the 
group task. 


(2) In effective group relations, 
the group becomes sensitive to the 
needs of its individual members. 

In building effective group re- 
lations, individual members become 
more aware of the potential con- 
tribution of each member of the 
group. It is only when the group 
members become sensitive to one 
another that they become aware of 
their responsibilities to one another. 

A group can become a resource 
to an individual in helping him 
know how he can develop his own 
initiative, express his opinions and 
ideas, and then translate them into 
effective action. Sound group rela- 
tions help the individual to realize 
that he has a unique contribution 
to make to the grovp, and—most 
important—that the group encour- 

























ages him to make such contribu- 
tions. 

Furthermore, groups that are 
helped to grow in maturity and un- 
derstanding of their own problems 
and process in turn help their mem- 
bers to improve as independent in- 
dividuals. 

An effective group recognizes that 
it needs different contributions and 
so encourages individual differ- 
ences. An ineffective group or leader 
punishes differences among mem- 
bers and tries to enforce a rigid con- 
formity. 


(3) In effective group relation- 
ships, the individual shares in the 
setting of group goals which affect 
his own situation and in determin- 
ing the methods used in reaching 
the goals. 

In autocratic and manipulated 
situations, the individual has little 
if anything to say about the goals, 
purposes, or methods of his own ac- 
tivities and work. In effective group 
relationships, the individual is 
asked to share in the setting of the 
goal and in making suggestions rel- 
ative to how it can be reached. It is 
only in such a social climate that the 
individual can become important 
to the determination of that for 
which he is striving. 

Conversely, it is only thru the 
individual’s being permitted to par- 
ticipate in the setting of group goals 
that such goals have value for him. 


(4) Expression of individual 
differences of opinion and frank- 
ness of feelings are more easily pos- 
sible in a permissive situation than 
in an autocratic, manipulated one. 

In group problem-solving of a 
democratic nature, there is the en- 
couragement of a permissive, in- 
formal atmosphere. Such an atmos- 
phere is important in determining 
whether an individual feels free to 
speak honestly and frankly. It not 
only encourages him to participate 
when he is ready to do so, but ac- 
tually makes it seem natural and 
easy for him to express his ideas. 

In many rigid and formal situa- 
tions, feelings and differences re- 
main unspoken thruout the meet- 
ing, but serve to disrupt and delay 
the problem-solving process at a 
later point. In a democratic group 
situation, differences of opinion are 
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encouraged and brought into the 
open where the group can find the 
common factors within those differ- 
ences and thus build to a solid and 
accepted solution. Unspoken or un- 
explored differences encourage 
widely varying interpretations and 
perceptions of individual members. 

However, it should be clearly 
understood that resolving differ- 
ences to reach a decision is not 
merely an attempt to get people to 
like one another and, thru a false 
sense of morale, come to quick or 
“happy” decisions. 


(5) The utilization of the con- 
sensus method of decision-making 
makes the individual important. 

In some groups—say, a legislative 
session or an official board meeting 
—it is practicable to use Robert's 
Rules of Order to expedite the rec- 
ords of such a meeting. However, 
out of the research in the field of 
human relations has come a prac- 
tice employed in many group situa- 
tions of emphasizing the use of con- 
sensus rather than the vote. 

In many of the problem-solving 
groups in which people work it 
is feasible and desirable to use the 
consensus method of reaching a de- 
cision: The issues with their various 
facets are discussed until the group 
reaches agreement among all its 
members as to the next steps for 
action, and individual differences 
are aired, examined, and consid- 
ered. Sometimes a group will need 
to withhold the decision until 
further facts are collected to deter- 
mine which individual within the 
group has best understood and re- 
ported a situation. 

A group that seeks consensus be- 
fore rushing to a vote protects the 
individual from being overridden 
by the majority and finding himself 
in the “minority” and, as a result, 
rejected. The individual’s difference 
of opinion is respected and given 
full consideration by such a group. 
The group seeks decision not by 
lining up sides, by coercion, or by 
emotional appeals, but by bringing 
out different contributions, weigh- 
ing them, and endeavoring to find 
solutions that contain the best of 
the contributions made. 


(6) In effective group relations, 
the individual is encouraged to feel 


independent, is delegated respon- 
sibility and authority as the group 
members develop trust in one an- 
other, and is encouraged to grow 
and improve. 

As a group grows in effectiveness 
—whether a committee, staff, oy 
community group—a common trust 
among the members is developed, 
and group standards allowing for 
individual differences are estab. 
lished. Such a group is not only able 
to delegate responsibility and au. 
thority to various individuals to act 
for the good of the larger group, 
but is better able to assess the re. 
sources among the members, to use 
them more wisely, and to stimulate 
improvement among members. In 
this way the individual is encour- 
aged to act on his own initiative 
and given freedom of action. 

The ideal group life develops the 
individual’s security in his inter- 
personal relationships and_ helps 
him to understand his own and 
others’ functions and contributions 
to the group. Thus, an individual 
gains the respect of the group for 
his individual contribution, with 
the result that the group is more 
ready to sanction his individual 
action when it is brought before the 
larger group. 


(7) Group-relations research iw 
dicates a wide range of needed in- 
dividual contributions. 

A group requires at different 
times many different kinds of con- 
tributions. Ideas need to be present- 
ed, differing opinions need bridg- 
ing, suggestions need reality testing, 
procedures need to be recommend- 
ed, support to hesitant members 
needs to be given, group direction 
needs to be checked, and tension 
reduced. 

These roles have been defined in 
three large categories: task-centered, 
group-centered, and __ individual: 
centered functions. At different 
times the group needs contributions 
from its members in each of these 
categories. Unless they are made at 
the appropriate time, the group 
suffers, and its task is less effectively 
completed. 

The important concept gained 
from this research is that we need 
to understand the wide variety o 
needed member contributions for 
effective group operation and the 
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oppor tunity presented for great dif- 
ferences among individuals in their 
contributions. 

Effective groups are those in 
which individual versatility is de- 
veloped by encouraging each mem- 
ber to express his own thoughts and 
needs, to help other individuals, 
and to contribute both to the group 
tak and to group maintenance. 

Ineflective groups are those in 
which the leader plays a variety of 
roles—moderator, summarizer, arbi- 
trator, policeman, supporter, sug- 
gestor of ideas—while members are 
supposed to confine their contribu- 
tions to a limited pattern. Anyone 
breaking thru this rigid mold is 
seen as a disrupter. 

An eflective group permits indi- 
viduals to behave in accordance 
with their own persenality and 
needs, as well as in regard to the 
wide range of group needs. By the 
individual’s becoming aware of his 


tole and of the group’s sensitivity 


to the needs of the situation, effec- 
tive human relations can take place. 


(8) Individual action and re- 
sponsibility are more likely to re- 
sult from shared decision-making 
than from autocratic decision-mak- 
ing. 

In the democratic group process, 
in which all members of the group 
share in making decisions, the in- 
dividual cannot but feel respon- 
sibility and involvement in those 
decisions. As a consequence, he is 
involved in assuming responsibility 
for the actions that follow the de- 
cisions. 

In many situations it has been 
shown that autocratic leadership 
frequently brings quicker decisions 
but longer periods for implemen- 
tation of those decisions. If the in- 
dividual feels his opinion does not 
count and he is not invited to share 
in the decision-making process, he 
cannot feel there is any responsibil- 
ity on his part for what happens 
after the decision is made. It is real- 
ly not his decision; it is someone 
else’s. 

In the democratic decision-mak- 
Ing process it may require more 
ume to reach a decision, because 
of the shared process of decision- 
making, but the implementation of 
that decision requires less time be- 
cause of the involvement and the 
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understanding of the individuals 
concerned. Here the effect of good 
group relations is such as to increase 
the individual’s feeling of respon- 
sibility and contribution toward 
carrying out the decisions in which 
he is involved. Thus the over-all 
elapsed time in the democratic ad- 
ministration of the decision-making 
process is briefer. 

As individuals are involved in 
both making and carrying out de- 
cisions, more aspects of their abil- 
ities are uncovered and more op- 
portunities for personal growth are 
presented. 


(9) Leadership is a skill which 
is acquired, not inherited. 

In the past, it was thought that 
certain individuals, because of their 
personalities, were limited in their 
ability to achieve leadership. In ad- 
dition, it was felt that certain per- 
sons inherited the personality traits 
necessary to leadership. 

The studies of the social scien- 
tists in the last 15 years invariably 


indicate that leadership grows out 


of the situation, and is not merely 
a sum of personality traits. Studies 
in social psychology have shown 
that persons with vastly-differing 
personalities may be effective lead- 
ers by acquiring the skills of prob- 
lem-solving leadership. It was fur- 
ther shown that such skills are not 
inherited. As someone so aptly 





The authors of this article, LELAND 
P. BRADFORD and GORDON L. LIPPITT, 
are leaders in the field of group 
relations and leadership training. 
Dr. Bradford is director of the 
NEA Division of Adult Education 
Service and director of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. Mr. Lippitt 
is assistant director of the NTL, 
which is sponsored by the NEA’s 
Adult Education Service. 

During the past eight years, the 
NTL has sponsored an annual 
summer training program for lead- 
ers in human relations at Bethel, 
Maine. In addition, the organiza- 
tion has supported some of the 
basic research in group dynamics; 
sponsored training institutes, sem- 
inars, and courses thruout the year 
in cooperation with various edu- 
cational, governmental, industrial, 
and civic organizations; and _ pro- 
duced and distributed literature on 
group dynamics. 


stated, “Leaders are made, not 
born.” 


Frequently these skills are com- 


‘municated and learned from par- 


ents, teachers, business associates, 
and others. In addition, experience 
in leadership training by numbers 
of colleges, schools, and organiza 
tions proves that leadership skills 
can be “taught as well as caught.” 

Such a concept of leadership gives 
the individual hope that he can be 
a leader. This is an additional con 
tribution of the study of group re 
lations to the benefit of the indi- 
vidual in our society. 


Turse nine points have attempt- 
ed to show some of the ways in 
which the emphasis and concern ol 
the social scientist with the study 
of group relations have at their core 
the importance of the individual. 

Social science, by discovering 
what happens in group situations 
and what causes different individ- 
ual behavior, and by contributing 
to the recent growing movement ol 
leadership and membership train- 
ing has aided materially in freeing 
and developing the _ individual, 
rather than submerging him in the 
group. 

All educators know the impor- 
tance of the basic social drives of 
an individual. Three of these basic 
drives are a sense of belongingness, 
a sense of achievement, and a sense 
of recognition. In the complexity 
of today’s world, with our industri- 
alized society, the individual fre- 
quently does not develop the se- 
curity that comes from the satisfac- 
tion of these three basic needs. 

Groups. can serve these basic 
drives. When a group has learned 
how to become sensitive to the in- 
dividual needs of all its members, 
each individual is helped to feel 
that he belongs to the group and 
that the group wants him as a mem- 
ber. Such a group affords him suc- 
cess experiences and recognizes him 
for them. 

The work of the last 20 years in 
the social sciences needs no apology 
for its recognition of the impor- 
tance of the individual. The indi- 
vidual and his relationships with 
others are, and will continue to be, 
the prime concerns of those who 
add to the knowledge of how people 
work, learn, and play. + 
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A psychologist discusses . . . 


Working with Parents of Retarded Children 


Iss BARTON is worried about 
M Susie, one of the girls in her 
kindergarten class, who doesn’t 
seem able to keep up with the 
others. 

Miss Carter, the seventh-grade 
teacher, is having a struggle with 
John, who finds it hard to follow 
what’s being talked about in class. 

Both Miss Barton and Miss Car- 
ter feel fairly sure that the young- 
sters in question are mentally re- 
tarded, and the teachers know that 
they should discuss the matter with 
the children’s parents. But it’s a 
delicate situation, and they hesitate 
lest they make things worse instead 
of better. 

A desire.to help such teachers has 
prompted me to write this article. 
As a psychologist, I have had many 
occasions to deal with parents of 
retarded children and have learned 
thru experience the kind of ap- 
proach that may produce beneficial 
results. 


Let’s imagine that Miss Barton 
has received direction and compe- 
tent advice and is now handling 
the problem of her backward kin- 
dergartner: 

She has observed that Susan 
seems unable to keep up with the 
learning and doing activities of 
the others, that she draws ‘away 
when urged to participate, and 
sometimes appears afraid. 

Altho Miss Barton suspects that 
Susan’s mental growth is slow, the 
teacher does not jump to con- 
clusions too quickly. She has Susan 
try many little things to see wheth- 
er the child hears well, whether 
she is just timid, or whether she 
really can’t do the things the 
others are doing. 

Because Miss Barton realizes that 


Dr. Street is a psychologist engaged in 
private practice in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. He has taught at every level 
and is at present employed by several 
school systems on a consultant basis. 
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she is not capable of determin- 
ing the real nature of the problem, 
she decides that she should urge 
the parents to consult their physi- 
cian so that he can suggest further 
studies. 

But she is also prepared to make 
other recommendations if the 
family doctor either does not recog- 
nize the problem or is reluctant 
to speak out. 

She wishes that her school had 
the services of a psychologist, be- 
cause then the whole situation 
could have been handled thru 
him. 

Talking with one or both of the 
parents is her first goal, for she 
wants to put over the idea that a 
problem exists and that a careful 
study is required. 

The principal has been con- 
sulted about the procedure and 
has been asked if he wants to sit in 
on the conference. He decides not 
to, and she agrees that at the first 
interview the parents will prob- 
ably be less tense if he is not pres- 
ent. She tells him that she has dis- 
cussed the problem with the school 
nurse, who may be called on to 
talk with the family doctor or spe- 
cialists. 

Miss Barton calls Susan’s mother 
and asks her to stop by for a talk 
at a time that will be free from dis- 
tractions and interruptions. 

She makes this request as casual 
as possible, but the mother sounds 
upset and asks if her husband can 
come with her. Miss Barton says 
she is glad that Susan’s father can 
come too; she knows it will save 
time and misunderstanding. 


Morner and father arrive to- 
gether, and, after putting them at 
ease, Miss Barton makes some 
simple inquiries about) Susan— 
whether she dresses herself, how 
she plays with children in the 
neighborhood, how much _ her 
mother has to help her in personal 


care, and whether she shows affec. 
tion for her parents and others in 
the family. 

The teacher is especially eager 
to know just how much the parents 
are aware of the problem before 
she takes any initiative. She has 
learned that stating frankly that 
a child is immature or slow men. 
tally places the family on the de. 
fensive and creates a feeling of 
anxiety that interferes with clear 
thinking. 

The father, she soon discovers. 
is totally unaware that Susan may 
be different from other children. 
while the mother realizes it but has 
not been quite able to bring her- 
self to face the implications. 

Very cautiously Miss Barton 
talks about Susan’s school life, be- 
ing careful to tell what she is doing 
rather than what she can’t do. 
Then the teacher explains that 
the things Susan can do are some- 
what simpler than what the others 
are accomplishing and _ that she 
becomes fearful and withdrawn 
when she tries to work or play with 
the others. 

Now at the crux of the matter, 
Miss Barton gives the mother and 
father plenty of opportunity to ask 
questions or to comment so they 
won't feel she is forcing something 
on them. 

Then she explains that she’s not 
certain just what the trouble is 
and makes definite suggestions for 
the study she thinks necessary. Ii 
they hesitate, she is prepared to 
help them make the arrangements, 
for she doesn’t want to terminate 
the conference without feeling that 
a study will be made soon. 

When this is accomplished, she 
closes the interview on a friendly. 
firm, but casual basis, dropping 
the matter of Susan completely and 
referring to some other common 
interest. 

An interview of this nature 
should not exceed a half hour 10 
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iength. 1f drawn out, the emotion- 
al strain is too great, and the par- 
ents will feel that they have at- 
tended an inquisition rather than 
a helpful conference. 

If the parents have developed 
, feeling of confidence in Miss 
Barton, they will be inclined to try 
to prolong the interview. She 
should not permit this, however. 
The established confidence comes 
largely thru her ability to proceed 
quickly to the point and would 
probably be lost if she allowed any 
prolonged discussion. 

She will now await the results 
of a thoro study before she takes 


‘anv action. She will not repeat the 


mistake she made a few years ago, 
when she rather precipitously told 
a parent that her child was men- 
tally defective. Further study re- 
vealed a boy with a good mental 
equipment, but a deep-seated emo- 
tional disturbance. 


Now let’s turn to our seventh- 
grade teacher, Miss Carter, to see 
how she handles her problem with 
John, who appears unable to read 
and seems incapable of joining in 
class discussions. 

In checking his record, she finds 
that he is older than others in his 
grade and that several intelligence 
tests given him over the years were 
scored in the 60s. 

This leaves no doubt in her 
mind about the boy’s need for spe- 
cal help. But she notes in the 
record that the parents still feel 
the boy will some day be normal 
and that they are inclined to blame 
the teachers for the boy’s lack of 
progress. 

She makes arrangements to call 
on John’s mother, deciding to take 
the initiative rather than be placed 
on the defensive at a later date. 
The mother proves friendly but a 
little wary. Miss Carter tells her 
what a good boy John is, how 
much she thinks of him, and how 
helpful he is in class. 

Then rather cautiously she sug- 
gests One or two things that John 
could do better if he had some 
help from home. She is very care- 
lul to keep these suggestions on a 
positive basis, not even hinting at 
the many things John cannot do. 

She first outlines a plan to help 
him learn to read a little better, 
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explaining the kinds of books the 
school would use and the things 
that can be done to assure John of 
success. 

She points out the danger of 
trying to force him to do more 
than he can, and says that his par- 
ents will be able to tell by his ten- 
sional behavior when he has 
reached the frustration level, or 
point where he is bound to fail. 

The mother tells about some of 
her own nervous troubles and how 
worried she is. Miss Carter assures 
the mother that she appreciates 
how great her problems are, and 
she knows they are going to be of 
great help to each other. At this 
point, she terminates the confer- 
ence, altho the mother would have 
liked to talk on. 

Miss Carter has a_ welldefined 
plan about how she will manage 
to have John and his mother work- 
ing on first the reading project and 
then others, until the mutual proj- 
ects have eliminated the mother’s 
feeling of hopelessness. Then the 
projects can be expanded to in- 
clude the father, and the family 
can eventually be brought to a 
more realistic way of living within 
each member’s limits. 


By Teviinc about the experi- 
ences of the imaginary Miss Barton 
and Miss Carter, I have tried to 
suggest some sound general pro- 
cedures in dealing with parents of 
retarded children. 

The teacher should not attempt 
to make a diagnosis, but, after dis- 
cussing the situation with her ad- 
ministrator, should encourage and 
assist parents in obtaining an ex- 
pert opinion. 

A positive approach is far better 
than a negative one. Talking ab- 
ruptly to parents about a child’s 
deficiencies accomplishes little and 
usually results only in deepening 
the protective insulation which has 
already been built up. 

Feelings are changed thru ac- 
tions rather than words, so the 
teacher’s primary task is to help 
parents help their child. As the 
father and mother work construc- 
tively with their child, they are 
better able to accept his inade- 
quacies and within that frame- 
work to develop to their highest 
potential the capacities he has. + 


FUTURE TEACHERS 
OF AMERICA 


Arter 17 years of healthy growth 
Future Teachers of America now 
has 528 college chapters and 1797 
highschool clubs with memberships 
of 25,570 and 43,081 respectively. 

When it was established in 1937, 
even its founder, Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, could scarcely have foreseen 
how pressing a need it would be 
helping to meet today, during the 
greatest teacher shortage in the na- 
tion’s history. © 

Highschool FTA clubs do an ex- 
cellent job of selective teacher re- 
cruitment. Their programs are de- 
signed to give young people a 
chance to explore the opportunities 
of teaching, to acquaint them with 
the history of our public schools, 
and to provide them with current 
information about opportunities in 
various fields of education. Groups 
(regardless of size) are chartered 
and serviced by NEA for an initial 
fee of $3, with a $2 renewal fee 
each year thereafter. 

FTA chapters in teacher-educat- 
ing institutions serve to get stu- 
dents well started in the profes- 
sional organizations, which can do 
so much to aid their growth and 
achievement. Members take an ac- 
tive part in the work of the local, 
state, and national education asso- 
ciations and learn the history, struc- 
ture, and ethics of the organized 
profession. 

The best FTA chapters function 
like strong local education associa- 
tions. Thru a chapter, the student 
[1] becomes an associate member 
of the NEA for $1 annually and [2] 
holds student membership in the 
state education association for a 
small yearly fee [generally $1] and 
receives most of the services given 
to a regular member. 

In addition to clubs and chapters, 
39 state education associations have 
developed state FTA organizations, 
which offer students opportunities 
to meet educational leaders and to 
acquire professional experience in 
workshops, conferences, and con- 
ventions. 

For further information write 
Mrs. Wilda Faust, FTA national 
secretary, at NEA _ headquarters, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. + 
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Participation adds a third dimension to 


“ HAT a waste of time! I didn’t 

W et a thing from that meet- 
ing!” 

Many of you have undoubtedly 
said just that after an annual 
teachers convention, a monthly fac- 
ulty meeting, or an_ extension 
class. But have you ever asked 
yourself, “What did I contribute to 
the meeting?” 

Far too often meetings that 
teachers attend are in two dimen- 
sions—sitting and listening. But 
such meetings canbe so much more 
challenging and satisfying if a 
third dimension—participation—is 
added. 

However, to participate effec- 


Dr. Perrodin is associate professor of 
education, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 


[1] As an initiator do you ever 


[a] Attempt to state a problem for the 


group to consider? 


[b] Suggest a procedure for the group 
to follow or a method for organiz- 


ing a task? 


[ce] Suggest some new group activity, a 


TEACHERS 
ALEX F. PERRODIN 


tively takes practice, courage, un- 
derstanding, and proper timing. 
Active group membership requires 
many skills—skills which a lot of 
us have not developed in tradi- 
tional college classes or groups. 

Of course, it is a chairman’s 
responsibility to guide his group 
and to encourage the release of 
each individual’s potentialities. But 
the leader can only set the stage, 
pull the curtain, and occasionally 
prod the actors. Group members 
must choose and play their own 
parts. 

The success or failure of the 
group to accomplish its purpose 
depends upon the extent to which 
members select their appropriate 
roles wisely, are alert in recogniz- 
ing and responding to their cues, 


YES NO 


and are enthusiastic and sincere in 
all their group behavior. Just as 
the successful homemaker may play 
many roles in performing her daily 
tasks—nurse, cook, teacher, seam- 
stress, washer, ironer, and the like 
—so the contributing group member 
may assume a variety of roles—ini- 
tiator, orientator, information-seek- 
er, information-producer, encour- 
ager, harmonizer, and facilitator. 
To assume such group roles re- 
quires a variety of skills, which are 
best developed thru actual practice. 


Way not evaluate your own typi- 
cal participation in group sessions? 
Check yourself on the accompany- 
ing selfevaluation chart. Then you 
can determine how to improve your 
own participation. 


YES 


[b] Cite examples, tell stories, give ap- 


new idea, a new problem, or a new 


propriate illustrations? 


[c] Suggest that you will interview or 
bring a resource person or some 
resource material to the group? 


—_——— 


[d] State your personal opinion as a re- 
sult of practical experiences? 


course of action? As an information-seeker do you ever 


[a] Ask for a definition of unfamiliar 
or confusing terms? (Someone else 
may not know what is meant by the 
term “core curriculum” either.) 
Ask for other opinions? (“What do 
you think, Miss Smith?’’) 

[ce] Request that further information 

be provided or sought? 


eee 


[2] As an orientator do you ever 


[a] Attempt by your contribution to 
keep the group headed in the right 
direction? [b] 


— 


[b] Try to bring the group back from 
excursions into side issues or irrele- 
vant problems? 


os ee 


[ce] Suggest, when there is some con- 
fusion in planning, making an out- 


line of what the group proposes to 
do? 


[5] As a link-er-up-er do you ever 
[a] Relate your comments to a preced- 
ing contribution? (‘Mary was tell- 
ing us about the traffic problem on 
Oak Street. I have noticed the same 
situation and also observed that 
children crossing Main Street... .”’) 


[3] As an information-producer do you ever 


[a] Give information which you believe 
the group needs? 


— 
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NO 


YES NO 
[b] Pull together the various ideas or 

suggestions that have been made? 

(“It seems to me that Sue, Henry, 

and Doc have been saying that it 


would be wise. .. .’’) 


[e] Offer a generalization based on the 
trend of the discussion? 


(6] As a summarizer do you ever 


[b] 


[a] Attempt to summarize the progress 
that the group has made in the dis- 
cussion up to that point? (“I wonder 
if this is what we have been saying 
thus far... .”’) 


(7] As an evaluator do you ever 
[a] Attempt to define the position the 


By TAKING on such roles, group 
members may contribute much to 
the progress of the group in achiev- 
ing its purpose. 

In addition, each group member 
can do much to improve the qual- 


largely the responsibility 


YES NO 


[8] As an encourager do you ever [e] 
[a] Compliment another member on 
his thinking or on his contribution 


to the discussion? 


[b] Support another group member by 
stating that you accept his point of 
view? (“I agree with John. I be- 
lieve his plan for noon-hour activi- 
ties would be a great improvement. 
ere 

[ce] Attempt to draw out another mem- 
ber by giving encouragement? (“I 
wonder if Sarah would tell us what 
she has done to alleviate this prob- 
lem in her classroom. . .” Or, 
“Mary once told me that she talked 
with Dr. Jones concerning this 
same problem at summer school 
last year... .’’) 


[d] 


[e] 


[f] 


{d] Encourage the group to renew its 
efforts? (If the group appears dis- 
couraged, do you add-to the dis- 
pleasure, or do you suggest, “Even 
tho we don’t seem to be able to get 
any solutions today, I wonder if it 
might help to reconsider the prob- 
lem from this point of view. . .”?) 


[g] 


[a] Help other members to clarify 
[9] As a harmonizer do you ever their thoughts by saying, “Is this 
[a] Make an effort to have all sides what you meant when you said 
9” 
considered? (When someone seems iat 
to be pushing for too rapid action, {b] Help arrange physical facilities for 
do you suggest, “Perhaps we effective group activity? (Check =___ 
ought to give Bill a little more ventilation, close the corridor door 
time to present his thinking on if needed, suggest a coffee break. 
this problem. . .”’) seca 
[b] Attempt to reduce conflict and [ce] Help in the rapid distribution and 
tension by using an appropriate effective use of materials? ee 
anecdote? (If the group members [d] Volunteer to assume specific re- 
are bickering, or if the group sponsibility? (Act as_ secretary, 


atmosphere is quite strained, the 
group member who can in some 
tactful way get the group to laugh 
for a moment makes a_ valuable 
contribution to the group climate.) 
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ity of the human relations existing 
within the group. Altho establish- 
ing the proper group climate is 


official group leader, the attitude 
and actions of an individual group 


[10] As a facilitator do you ever 


YES NO 
group has attained relative to the 
goals of the meeting? (“This after- 
noon we have been attempting to 
make plans for improving our 
teaching of reading. Could we 
pause for a moment and look at 


what we have accomplished ?”’) 


Suggest the need for further dis- 
cussion of an idea, or point out 
the inadequacy of the discussion in 
the light of its purposes? (‘‘Let’s 
consider further Tom’s idea for 
changing our time schedules. It 
isn’t quite clear to me yet just what 
he intends his plan to accomplish. 
” 
soe D 


member can improve or hurt the 
group’s esprit de corps. 

Check your own participation in 
building good group relations by 
reviewing your past contributions 
in these roles: 


of the 


YES NO 


Attempt to pinpoint issues on 
which there is real difference of 
opinion and, if possible, suggest 
ways of resolving the conflict by 
proposing not merely a compro- 
mise but a possible better solution? 
Attempt to emphasize the issues on 
which the group members agree in 
order to show that the issues on 
which they disagree are relatively 
minor? 


Suggest that discussion of a point 
concerning which there is strong 
disagreement be postponed or 
dropped temporarily? (This gives 
those who are emotionally involved 
time to “cool off.’’) 


When a decision on a major policy 
change is carried (or denied) by a 
slight majority, suggest that per- 
haps the matter requires further 
study or consideration? 


Make a sincere effort to accept new 
members and make them feel that 
they are welcome in the group? 


work on a committee that is pre- 
paring a summary report, volun- 
teer to check on what similar 
groups are doing, offer to help 
with the “clean-up” activities. . .) 





A symposium 
Not a Moment To Lose 


One of the major current problems 
in higher education is how to prepare 
for the large enrolments anticipated 
in colieges and universities during the 
next few decades. Therefore, for this 
symposium we have summarized perti- 
nent sections of several addresses de- 
livered at the Ninth Annual National 
Conference on Higher Education, 
which was sponsored by the Association 
for Higher Education, an NEA de- 
partment. 

At the end of the article is a brief 
section of further conference sugges- 
tions by Ray C. Maul, a recorder at 
the conference. 


Tue great wave of increased en- 
rolments which appeared during 
World War II has already reached 
the junior highschools. The second 
wave has just reached the elemen- 
tary school. Shortly these millions 
of young people will be ready for 
college. 

The ultimate provision for this 
expanding number of college and 
university students will take years 
of planning and building. 

Obviously, higher education will 
need more teachers before the in- 
creased number of college gradu- 
ates will be available to fill the de- 
mand. With industry, the armed 
forces, and other agencies compet- 
ing for trained youth, the teaching 
profession will be sorely tried to 
meet its needs. 

There are, of course, some rather 
undesirable solutions to the prob- 
lem. We can employ teachers with 
less training, but this would be un- 
fair to the oncoming generation. 
We might raise teacher retirement 
age to 70. 

At any rate, higher education can 
profit by carefully considering what 
is done to solve the problem at 
elementary- and secondary-school 
levels. 

Obviously, our physical facilities 
will need to be expanded. But costs 
have already outrun enrolment in- 
creases. 

Should expansion be in class- 
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room area, in laboratory facilities, 
in research space? In a very real 
sense, allocation of funds and con- 
struction will determine the educa- 
tional pattern of a college. 

Noninstructional costs for re- 
search and public services require 
disproportionate physical facilities 
in relationship to the number of 
persons involved. We may be forced 
to decide whether to eliminate all 
aspects of education not imme- 
diately associated with academic in- 
struction. 

And our citizens must decide 
whether they wish to make college 
and university training available to 
all. Perhaps the decision will be 
that only the most able can be per- 
mitted to go beyond certain levels 
in higher education. If, on the 
other hand, we go in the direction 
of providing advanced study for a 
wide range of abilities, then we 
may need to modify the type of 
education we provide. 

It also must be decided whose 
responsibility it is to provide rev- 
enue for these educational oppor- 
tunities. 

I believe that higher education 
must be prepared to convince indi- 
viduals, corporations, legislatures, 
and even the federal government 
that the need is urgent enough to 
justify adequate support. All pub- 
licity media should be utilized to 
this end. 

—RONALD B. THOMPSON, registrar, 
Ohio State University. 


Avtuoritiss responsible for the 
expansion of the higher-education 
plants should study the need for 
additional physical facilities so 
thoroly that the resulting recom- 
mendations will convince the most 
skeptical. 

At present the problem of fore- 
casting need is complicated by the 
lack of any accepted standard as to 
student-space relationships for var- 
ious types of instructional activities 


and also by the varying lengths of 
the school day in various instity. 
tions. 

An inventory of facilities, to. 
gether witi: a space-use study, js 
necessary if a defensible basis is to 
be provided for a functional expan. 
sion of the higher-education plant 
in terms of the number of students 
to be served. 

Upon completion, such an inven. 
tory and space-utilization study is 
of immediate value, but as time 
goes by, it may become a liability 
if it is used as a guide for condi- 
tions which develop otherwise than 
anticipated. The greatest value may 
be derived from an inventory of 
facilities and a_ space-utilization 
study if they are maintained ona 
continuing basis. 

Student housing may be the only 
area in which considerable expan- 
sion might take place defensibly 
without waiting for the completion 
of an intensive study. To date little 
has been done to provide students 
with institutionally owned and 
operated housing designed with re- 
gard for their physical and educa- 
tional welfare. 

—JAMES A. VAN ZWOLL, professor 
of educational administration, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Provinine for the huge increase 
in college enrolment will involve 
considerable reorganization of 
higher education, including further 
decentralization. In fact, since more 
and more students from the lower 
economic level will want to go to 
college, the amount of increase will 
be in part dependent on providing 
such students with low-cost facili- 
ties within commuting distance ol 
their homes. 

The decentralization of under 
graduate education does not imply 
similar decentralization of profes 
sional and graduate-level programs. 
These schools, requiring spe ialized 
staff and equipment, should be 
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dustered at institutions with ade- 
quate resources. 

When as many as one-fourth or 
one-third of the population have 
acquired some college training, 
there will be an oversupply of 
qualified persons for many proles- 
sional and specialized occupations. 
It will, therefore, be essential to 
create new programs and/or new 
emphases in the curriculum of 
present institutions that will take 
into consideration the recently de- 
veloped occupational opportunities 
for which education beyond high- 
school is an advantage. 

The need for all persons to have 
some gencral education and the de- 
mand for many persons with a full, 
liberal education will continue to 
grow as society becomes increas- 
ingly more complex. Prospective 
enrolments will place a greater re- 
sponsibility upon all schools and 
colleges to discover effective ways 
of providing general education and 
-particularly in the case of the 


community colleges—of intertwin- 
ing general and vocational educa- 
tion. 


I believe a desirable distinction 
can be made between a liberal-arts 
college and a community college. 

The term “community college” 
has come to mean a locally oriented 
college, usually with a two-year pro- 
gram offering general and _ voca- 
tional education to a studentbody 
of various interests, abilities, and 
ages. 

The liberal-arts college, on the 
other hand, has a four-year unified 
curriculum, the essence of which is 
the study of Western or world cul- 
ture. Such a college should cater to 
students with definite intellectual 
interests and abilities. 

Total college enrolments con- 
tinue to be divided about equally 
between public and private institu- 
lions. The prospect for adequate 
linancing in the future seems to be 
better for public institutions, hence 
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if colleges are to be ready for the ap- 
proaching avalanche of new students. 





they may get the larger portion of 
the increased enrolment. 

The public community college 
has several financial advantages. It 
can operate—to begin with, at least 
—in low-cost buildings, often part 
of a public-school plant. It usually 
receives support in tax revenue 
from both the local community and 
the state. Some of the vocational 
programs receive federal aid. Many 
such colleges benefit from gifts, be- 
quests, and community drives for 
funds. In some areas, tuition in- 
comes cover up to a third of the 
cost of operation. The financial 
burden is thus distributed so widely 
that it rests lightly on all parties. 

All colleges may have to share 
in accommodating the oncoming 
flood of students, but the further 
development of public community 
colleges offers one of the best and 
most practical solutions. 

—ALGO D. HENDERSON, professor of 
higher education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Ir srUDENT-TEACHER ratios remain 
unchanged, an increase of fulltime 
faculty members from 130,000 in 
1952 to 245,000 in 1970 will be 
needed. Meantime, perhaps half of 
the present staff will retire, so that 
a substantially new teaching staff 
must be created in about half a 
generation. 

Recruiting college and university 
faculty members is difficult because 
advanced training is required, and 
the positions are in competition 
with many other professions which 
pay higher salaries. The number of 
successful students who enter teach- 
ing could undoubtedly be increased 
by offering better salaries. 

Aside from obtaining additional 
teachers, gains might be made thru 
the relaxation of retirement provi- 
sions, thru the judicious use of 
mass lectures, and thru the use of 
audio-visual methods. 

Careful thought should be given 


to qualitative aspects of teacher 
education. A number of  profes- 
sional groups are asking whether 
the usual graduate-school program 
does not result in unduly narrowing 
the intellectual focus of the prospec- 
tive teachers. One proposal for cor- 
recting this situation is to enlarge 
the M.A. program to include the 
preliminary examinations for the 
doctorate, but to eliminate the mas- 
ter’s thesis and to concentrate on 
broader subject-matter training. 
—J. F. WELLEMEYER, JR., adviser 
on personnel studies, American 
Council of Learned Societies. 


Further Conference Suggestions 


[1] Reexamine the structure of 
preparation for college teaching to 
assure broader backgrounds for all 
teachers; do not sacrifice scholar- 
ship to any other goal. 

[2] Seek to build wider recogni- 
tion of teaching—master teaching— 
as a high professional achievement 
fully on a par of academic respect- 
ability with research 

[3] Emphasize highschool teach- 
ing as an important recommenda- 
tion for college teaching. 

[4] Reexamine the role and con- 
tribution of women as college in- 
structors; make sure women have a 
fair chance to compete for graduate 
fellowships and scholarships. 

[5] Reemphasize constantly the 
preeminence of the teacher in the 
learning situation; desperate as is 
the need for physical facilities, 
funds needed to obtain and retain 
a qualified staff should not be 
diverted for construction. 

[6] Widen the spread between 
beginning and ultimate salaries. 

[7] Make higher-education sal- 
aries commensurate with the prepa- 
ration required and the services 
rendered society. 

[8] Foster a wider recognition of: 
the rewards of teaching. 

—RAY C. MAUL, assistant director 
of NEA Research Division. 









Rural Vocational Education 
in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia... 


HUGH K. CASSELL and WILLIAM T. 


OCATIONAL education is hardly 
V new to the people of the Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia. For 
many years, vocational agriculture, 
home economics, and commercial 
training have been definite parts of 
the secondary-school program in 
many of the school divisions in Au- 
gusta County. 

Since World War II, however, 
school officials and patrons have 
made simultaneous efforts to im- 
prove existing vocational programs 
and to develop new channels of vo- 
cational training services. 

A most interesting postwar de- 
velopment in Augusta County’s 
public-school program is known as 
the Woodrow Wilson Education 
Center, located near the little vil- 
lage of Fisherville. The center in- 
cludes a rural highschool enroling 
1318 youngsters last year, a techni- 
cal school enroling 901 youth and 
adults, and a rehabilitation center 
serving 700 persons of all ages. 

Professional and lay people have 
come from many parts of the US 
and foreign lands to observe this 
rather unusual education program, 
all of which is housed in a plant 
that eight years ago was a large 
abandoned army hospital. 


Tis is how the project devel- 
oped: 

The Woodrow Wilson General 
Hospital was closed soon after the 
end of World War II. It was de- 
clared surplus property by the US 
government, and the 397 acres of 
land, all buildings and services, such 
as streets, athletic fields, water and 
sewage plants were turned over to 
the War Assets Administration for 
disposal. 

The people of Augusta County 
were crowded for school space at 
this time, and since building sup- 
plies and labor were not immedi- 


Mr. Cassell is division superintendent 
of Augusta County Schools, Virginia, 
and Mr. Sinclair is supervising princi- 
pal of Woodrow Wilson Technical 
School in Augusta County. 
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ately available, many people began 
to think in terms of converting the 
Woodrow Wilson Hospital prop- 
erty to serve the needs of public edu- 
cation in the area. The Virginia 
State Department of Education also 
became much interested in the pros- 
pect, and, working together, the 
State Board of Education and the 
Augusta County Schoolboard came 
to terms with the War Assets Ad- 
ministration. 

A value was placed on the entire 
property by the US government, 
and the county and state were al- 
lowed to write off one-tenth of this 
value each year for a period of 10 
years in return for the benefits to 
be derived by the public from the 
educational program to be carried 
on at this location. 

The county and the state agreed 
to a practical division of the prop- 
erty, and on July 25, 1947, a deed 
was signed by authorities of the 
War Assets Administration, the Au- 
gusta County Schoolboard, and the 
state board of education. 

Both county and state began im- 
mediately to carry out their agree- 


KIDS! 


SINCLAIR 


ments with the government by tak. 
ing steps to provide much-needed 
educational opportunities for their 
people. Augusta County had to 
move swiftly because a new school 
term was to open in September, and 
there weren't sufficient school build- 
ings to house the student popula- 
tion. 

The Board of Supervisors gave 
the Augusta County Schoolboard 
$100,000 to remodel hospital wards 
for school use. By September 11, 
1947, the remodeling had been com- 
pleted, and the first comprehensive 
highschool in Augusta County 
opened with an enrolment of 932 
pupils. 

These pupils were transported to 
the new Wilson Memorial High- 
school from four communities, thus 
allowing the highschool buildings 
in these communities to be con- 
verted into elementary-school cen- 
ters. One year later, the students 
from a fifth small highschool were 
also transferred to the Wilson Cen- 
ter. 


Tue relieving of the crowded 


By Stanley Wyatt 
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hool conditions in the county by 
ihe addition of these facilities was 
, matter of major importance, but 
what educators and patrons point 
io with most pride is the fact that 
Wilson Memorial Highschool offers 
an educational training program of 
more than 80 units to the boys and 
virls of the county and provides ade- 
quate euidance to these youngsters 
in making selections of subjects. 

In addition to academic courses 
the program offers a large number 
of vocational courses, including vo- 
cational agriculture, woodworking, 
seneral shop, home economics, busi- 
ness training, distributive educa- 
tion, practical nursing, and cosme- 
tology. There is likewise a well-or- 
ganized offering in journalism, 
vocal music, instrumental music, 
at, drafting, and driver education. 

This school is serviced by a staff 
of 56 teachers and administrators, 
plus a fulltime guidance director, 
special personnel in health and 
physical education, and adequate 
clerical and secretarial assistants. 
The entire curriculum and cocurric- 
ulum are geared as nearly as possi- 
ble to meet the needs of the rural 
vouth they serve. 


To suppLeMENT the highschool 
program, the Augusta County 
Schoolboard opened the Woodrow 
Wilson Technical School on Octo- 
ber 1, 1947. This is strictly a voca- 
tional school, which operates on a 
12month basis, five and a half days 
per week. The courses require from 
six months to two years to complete, 
and classes are kept relatively small, 
with a maximum of 25 pupils. The 
‘chool is open to students from the 
ages of 16 to 60 who can profit by 
the technical training offered by 
the school. 


The offering has been expanded . 


each year since its beginning, and 
how includes a great variety of 
courses, which last year served 901 
youth and adults in the following 
raining fields: automobile mechan- 
ics, barbering, body-and-fender re- 
pair, business education, cooking 
and baking, cosmetology, drafting, 
electrical-appliance repair, furni- 
lure repair, general mechanics, jew- 
try repair, laundry operation, ra- 
dio and television servicing, sewing, 
hoe repair, vocational crafts, and 
Watch repair. 
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The technical school offers theory and practice in many necessary trades. | 


The Woodrow Wilson Technical 
School is operated and financed by 
the Augusta County Schoolboard in 
the same manner as other public 
schools. Adults above the age of 20 
years and six months are required 
to pay a reasonable tuition. Ad- 
mitted free are highschool grad- 
uates who live in the county and 
who have not reached the age of 20 
years, their tuition being provided 
from tax sources by the _ school- 
board. Each year approximately 60 
to 70 highschool students take part 
of their senior-year training in one 
or more of the advanced technical 
fields. 

The Woodrow Wilson Technical 
School has a staff of 26 instructors 
and supervisors. In order to keep 
teaching procedures uptodate, in- 
service training classes are con- 
ducted each year under the direc- 
tion of the supervising principal, 
with the approval and help of the 
vocational division of the state de- 
partment of education. 


Tue Woodrow Wilson Rehabili- 
tation Center, operated by the Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education, is 
also part of the vocational training 
in the public-school system of Au- 
gusta County. 

It is not a hospital. It provides 
counseling, physical rehabilitation, 
and vocational training to persons 
with residual handicapping disabili- 
ties in order that they may again 
resume suitable work. 

Since its opening in 1947, the 
center has rendered a valuable serv- 
ice in vocational diagnosis and 


counseling, physical therapy, occu- 
pational therapy, fitting of limbs 
and braces, and giving speech ther- 
apy to numerous handicapped per- 
sons of all ages. In providing these 
services, the Rehabilitation Center 
enables many young people and 
adults to enjoy vocational training 
which otherwise would be denied 
them. 


Tis is a brief story of the recent 
development of vocational educa- 
tion in one rural-school division. 
Because it is rendering a much- 
needed service to thousands of 
youth and adults each year, both 
schoolmen and laymen are sponsor- 
ing, supporting, and developing the 
program. 

A recent editorial in one of our 
local papers expressed the feeling of 
the general public when it said: 

“Vocational education, as we 
have observed it in operation, is 
wellestablished, wellmanaged, and 
is helping hundreds and thousands 
of young people, primarily, to learn 
a trade, thus increasing their earn- 
ing power, which means_ better 
homes, better communities, better 
family and social relations, better 
citizens, and better advocates of the 
American way of life. 

“Vocational education has a dis- 
tinct place in the total program of 
training of the youth and the young- 
er adult. . . . Since it has demon- 
strated its worth, it deserves all of 
the financial support necessary—not 
only to maintain its stride, but to 
step ahead as new opportunities for 
service arise.” + 
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Slouching? 


Short-cutting? 
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® Listen to what is being presented! Try to be in- 
terested, and always appear to be. This is no place to 
sleep, to study, to eat, comb hair, or gaze at yourself 
in a mirror. Absorb what goes on. 


Miss Beery, formerly director of social conduct, South 
Highschool, Lima, Ohio, is the author of several publi- 
cations on good manners, including the popular Manners 
Made Easy [Rev. Text edition $2.92; school discounts. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36]. 

For further help in teaching youngsters how to conduct 
themselves in cicentitien; see the new filmstrip, School 
Assemblies, which was prepared by Miss Beery [$5.50 a 
copy; McGraw-Hill}. Illustrations ie this article are from 
the filmstrip. 


Single reprints of this article are free to teachers if or- 
dered before December 15; 50 for $1. No orders (except 
for single copies) accepted for less than $1. 


oN 
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= under seats, no hair-pulling, paper-wad 
ot ote &: aad Now you can hear. 


® Don't be a coward! Cowards take advantage of 
crowds. They misusé darkened auditoriums. No horse- ' 
play for you, no carving of seats, no Airis of gum 


shooting, or 


* Be ‘skindirein of siahebest That's right. Refuse to 
hisper, to cat-call, to whistle, rattle paper, crack 
s, chick nails, scrape feet. Now others can hear. 


® Cooperate with program participants! Consider 
those taking part in the program as your guests. If 
they ask you to cheer, really cheer; to sing, really sing. 
Contribute your share. 


© Study any program you think dull! Figure out 
what's wrong—and why. Learn what not to do. 


© Show your appreciation! Applause means “Thank 
you” and “Congratulations,” so do it correctly. No 
stomping of feet, no banging of books, no whistling, 
booing, or calling out. Learn to be gracious and com- 
plimentary. 


© Leave in an orderly fashion! This, too, is impor- 
tant. Quietly file out of your row, when dismissed, 
and on down the aisle to the proper exit. 


Catch on? Then you can be sure your behavior will 
be a credit to you and to your school. 





























URING the past year, as the fortu- 
D nate recipient of a fellowship 
from the Ford Foundation for the 
Advancement of Education, I visit- 
ed over 100 public highschools in 
14 European countries. I should 
like to tell you some of the things I 
learned from talking with students 
and educators and from observing 
classes from Lisbon to Stockholm 
and from London to Rome. 


Evropran highschool students, 
whose general age range is 12 to 
19, take from 10 to 12 subjects each 
year, usually study from three to 
six languages, generally have Satur- 
day classes, and often don’t know 
the meaning of extracurriculum ac- 
tivities. Also I was told that they 
spend from three to four hours each 
evening preparing for the next 
day’s lessons. 

During my visit abroad, I ob- 
served scholarship of the highest 


hat a , 


schools, the ones I have chosen to 
tell you about are all quite typical, 
with but one exception. 

The exception is a lycée at Sevres, 
just on the outskirts of Paris. Per- 
haps because the school shares its 
beautiful, ivy-covered building with 
the Centre International d’Etudes 
Pédagogiques, of which it is an in- 
tegral part, one senses within these 
walls a long scholastic tradition. 

Sévres is not considered a typical 
French highschool, for it is one of 
about 30 schools utilizing what are 
here called les methodes nouvelles. 

Actually, I found little here that 
American teachers would consider 
new. But I did observe classes in 
which students were learning by 
doing, relatively rare in Europe, 
where even the physical sciences are 
often taught theoretically, especi- 
ally in such countries as Italy and 
Spain. 

In one large room, younger stu- 





Continent, gives intelligence and 
aptitude tests and prepares student 
dossiers. She also does counselins 
. 5 
and guidance work—an area olten 
neglected. She explained to me that 
in France there are probably {ewer 
than 40 highschool psychologists, 


Leavine Sévres, I stopped in at 
another lycée. Here I visited three 
history classes and found them fol- 
lowing a routine similar to that | 
observed in many other countries, 
The teacher lectured, and the stu- 
dents took notes as rapidly as pos- 
sible, stopping only to ask an occa- 
sional question to clarify a point. 

The lack of class discussion jis 
obvious almost everywhere in Eu- 
rope, and the emphasis in the teach- 
ing of history continues to be on 
what happened, not how or why. 

As at most schools I visited, stu- 
dent organization at this school was 
unknown. American teachers are 








A Ford Foundation fellow reports his impres- 
sions after visiting schools in 14 countries. 






order, school problems at least as 
numerous and knotty as our own, 
an obvious neglect of the contem- 
porary world in the classroom, and 
a frequent dependence on author- 
itarian concepts of education. The 
idea of educating the whole child, 
of training for citizenship, of prep- 
aration for life is only now making 
headway. 

In Europe only the brightest con- 
tinue their schooling beyond 14, 
and altho most schools follow a uni- 
versity-preparation curriculum, on- 
ly a small proportion of those who 
do go to secondary school are ever 
able to attend a university. 


Ir 1s quite impossible to describe 
the schools of 14 countries in one 
article. But since there is a great 
deal of uniformity in European 





Mr. Scarangello teaches social studies 
and English at Smithtown, New York. 
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dents were engaged in various 
handicraft activities. One group was 
learning to make baskets, another 
to sew by machine, another to work 
with leather. Two boys were learn- 
ing to sew, and they were obviously 
enjoying it. Three girls were gluing 
together a chair that, they told me, 
one of their heavier friends had 
caved in. 

Several teachers were working 
with the students, moving as need- 
ed from group to group. Whenever 
possible, older and more experi- 
enced boys and girls were helping 
their classmates. 

As I was guided about the school, 
I could not restrain my admiration. 
Classrooms were large and _ airy. 
‘There were a music room, a clinic, 
a huge cafeteria, dining room, and 
kitchen—all tastefully decorated. 

At Sévres, a school psychologist, 
one of the few I encountered on the 





usually surprised to find that Eu- 
ropean schools generally have no 
student councils, class officers, class 
meetings, student courts. 

Many other things we take for 
granted in our schools are missing 
from most of Europe’s. The use of 
audio-visual learning tools is still 
in its infancy. Gym is a required 
subject, but organized sports are 
rare. The school band or orchestra 
is the exception. 

The few school newspapers that 
one does find are the cooperative 
effort of five or six schools, and are 
usually produced without supervi- 
sion. Altho. something of a rarity, 
these papers generally compare [a- 
vorably with the best school publi- 
cations in any country. 

Great numbers of schools have no 
extracurriculum programs. In oth- 
ers, such activities are usually con- 
fined to an English club, a Latin 
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A machine shop in England. 








A biology class in Sweden. 





circle, and a debating group. How- 
ever, some schools, notably in Swe- 
den and England, do have adequate 
extracurriculum programs. 


Betcium is a country whose edu- 
cational standards are among the 
world’s highest, and whose schools 
number among the oldest. 

One of the most interesting 
schools I visited in Europe was the 
Lycée Royal Gatti de Gamond of 
Brussels. If it had a moat and 
drawbridge, this school would not 
look more out of place today. There 
is no provision for halls in the 
building, and to go from class to 
class it is sometimes necessary to 
pass thru two or three other rooms. 

But not all of Belgium’s schools 
are old. Some, like the Athenée 
Royal de Koekelberg and the Athe- 
née Royal d’Etterbeek in Brussels, 
are the very latest in school plant 
and design—beautiful buildings, 
brilliantly planned. 

Advanced as Belgium is, many 
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educators there spoke of the need 
for reforms. “We in Europe are tied 
to tradition,” one teacher said, “but 
you in America are fortunate be- 
cause you make your traditions as 
you progress.” 

There is no doubt that Belgian 
students get an excellent academic 
education, including Greek, Latin, 
and calculus. But the questions they 
ask about American schools indi- 
cate that they would be happy if 
certain curriculum changes, long 
promised, took place, including 
permission to take electives. ‘They 
also express great interest in extra- 
curriculum activities. 


In ENGLAND all students take a 
special examination at the age of 11 
to determine which are the “quick” 
boys and girls. The “top cream’’— 
those whose test results are in the 
top 10%—go to grammar schools, 
and the “‘second cream” attend “‘sec- 
ondary modern schools,” which are 
the equivalent of our average jun- 


in 


@ ike follow 


and senior 


bined. 

Because of the element of danger r 
which exists in deciding @ child's. 
educational destiny sin the weight 
of one examinaReon given at such 
an early age (especially i in view 0! 
psychologists’ findings concernin: 


ior highschoolg ¢om- 


M@the differing ratio of ‘maturation of 


human beings}, English educatois 
Midicated that GWanges| were being 
contemplated. 

) England continwés,to“be one of 
“the brightest spots ine European 
education. Here one “finds much 
ibdividu: ul attentiOnjand Many hu- 
Manitarian insights, despite occa- 


“sional veliance | on old-fashioned 
Cal 





There is an ‘increasing emphasis 
ngland on vocational training, 
and institutions like the Southall 
Technical School compare with the 
aan in Europe and America. 


dy SPAIN, the secondary schools 
of pee two. of eee At 
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geography, 
geometry, < 
tory, general science, 
istry, history of art“ aay 
philosophy, Latin, Gree “Spanish, 
and at least one modern language. 

The only choice available is in 
modern languages, and they may 
take a greater or lesser amount of 
Latin, Greek, science, and mathe- 
matics in the last two years, accord- 
ing to the diploma desired. 


To uNpERSTAND better the rigor- 
ous academic regimen in German 
secondary schools, examine the pro- 
gram of a typical fourth-form stu- 
dent (14-15 age level) at the Rot- 
teck Gymnasium in Freiburg. 


Monday: English, religion, Ger- 
man, French, gymnastics, mathe- 
matics. 

Tuesday: German, geography, 
French, mathematics, English, his- 
tory. 

Wednesday: Physics, French, re- 


ligion, biology, English, music. 


Thursday: English, German, 
mathematics, French, geography, 
gymnastics. 
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l'riday: Biology, English, physics, 
German, French, music. 

Saturday: German, art. 

Excluding gymnastics, this stu- 
dent is taking 11 subjects, and he 
has no electives. 

This is the program of a student 
pursuing a general course, in which 
natural sciences and modern lan- 
guages are stressed. Four out of five 
German highschools are of this 
type. The others are known as clas- 
sical highschools and_ generally 
cover the above, plus Latin and 
Greek. 

Italian children’s school _ pro- 
grams are similar, the main differ- 
ence being that liceo students take 
also a course in philosophy during 
the last three years. 


Scuoots in the Netherlands fit 
into this curriculum pattern, the 


To major in sciences, she would 
take state examinations in the 
above subjects plus physics, chemis- 
try, and biology. Only in Sweden 
is the emphasis on languages as 
heavy as it is in the Netherlands. 

Educators on the Continent are 
almost unanimous in their agree- 
ment that more space and time 
should be given to the social scien- 
ces. In the Netherlands and Sweden, 
for example, students spend from 
six to 10 times as many hours—by 
actual count—on the study of ‘lan- 
guages as on the study of history. 


Despite the selfadmitted defi- 
ciencies of some European school 
systems, there exists on the Conti- 
nent a respect for knowledge and 
for education which would be hard 
to duplicate. As a corollary to this, 
the prestige value of the teaching 





A typing class 


main difference being an added em- 
phasis on languages. A 17-year-old 
student of Hogere Burger school 
in Amsterdam—a highschool lower 
in rank than the gymnasitum— 
sketched her program for me: Ger- 
man, Dutch, English, French, re- 
ligion, economics, anatomy, music, 
geometry, chemistry, bookkeeping, 
history, geography, physics, 
painting. 

Had she chosen to attend a gym- 
nasium, the student would have 
majored in either the classics or the 
sciences. Majoring in classics, she 
would have to pass state examina- 
tions, before being eligible for a 
diploma, in Greek, Latin, Dutch, 
French, German, English (six lan- 
guages!) , history, and mathematics. 
Of course, she would take other 
courses as well. 


and 
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in Belgium. 


profession appears to be much 
higher in Europe than it is in the 
United States. It was my observa- 
tion that teachers in Europe are 
often as highly respected in the 
community as are members of the 
medical profession in the United 
States. 

And this respect for education 
is common among students as well. 
The most popular young man on 
campus is the best student, not the 
best athlete. 

There are many ways in which I 
think our schools are distinctly in 
advance of those in Europe. How- 
ever, I feel that a more serious at- 
titude toward scholarship—to be 
found in schools all over Europe— 
is one aspect of education upon 
which our schools should place 
greater emphasis. + 








His year the NEA Platform and 


Resolutions contain 23. state- 


ments which taken together repre. 


sent the federal legislative policy 


of the Association. 


Some of these statements, such 
as those on federal aid to educa- 
tion, have for many years been part 
of the over-all NEA policy. Others 
were adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly only recently—for 
example, the resolution adopted at 
New York this year supporting the 
state and White House conferences 
on education. 

How have these policies been 
formed, and who is responsible for 
carrying them out? To many, the 
policies of a large, voluntary or- 
ganization like NEA seem to de. 
scend mysteriously from above. 

As one of the many who activel\ 
participate in the process of help- 
ing shape NEA’s policies—including 
its federal legislative policy—J 
should like to dispel some of the 
mystery by describing exactly how 
these policies are created, adopted, 
and executed on behalf of the As- 
sociation’s 562,000 members across 
the country. 


Tue first point I should make 
regarding federal legislative policy 
is that it has been, in its main fea- 
tures, continuing and consistent. 
However, application of this policy 
to specific issues varies from year 
to year because the outlook of the 
federal government on education 
varies considerably. 

Because the over-all picture we 
get from our vantage point in the 
states may not always reflect smal! 
but critical shifts on the part of the 
government, it has become increas- 
ingly valuable for NEA to have 
experienced observers in Washing: 

Mr. Phillips is chairman of the NEA 


Resolutions Committee and superin- 
tendent of schools in Hays, Kansas. 
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Where does the NEA get its federal legislative policy? 


ton who can report objectively on 
changing educational trends at the 
federal level. This job is the major 
responsibility of NEA’s Legislative 
Commission and its action agent in 
the nation’s capital, the Division 
of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions. 

Keeping a continuous watch over 
the Congress and over the many 
federal agencies having educational 
programs is, however, only half of 
the dual responsibility that is pres- 
ently carried by the Legislative 
Commission. 

While working within the frame- 
work of the existing Platform and 
Resolutions, the commission must 
remain alert to new trends which 
may indicate the need for recom- 
mending changes in legislative pol- 
icy. At its regular quarterly meet- 
ings and at occasional emergency 
sessions, the Legislative Commis- 
sion carefully reviews federal edu- 
cational developments, and by May 
or June each year, is ready to pre- 
sent its preliminary recommenda- 
tions to the Resolutions Committee 
in advance of the Representative 
Assembly. 


Since the Resolutions Committee 
must go thru a lengthy process of 
reviewing much of the existing pol- 
icy of NEA as well as many new 
Suggestions and proposals, it is es- 
sential to hold these preliminary 
discussions of policies recommend- 
ed by the various commissions and 
departments. Altho federal legisla- 
tive policy is the primary respon- 
sibility of the Legislative Commis- 
‘ion, other components of NEA also 
offer to the Resolutions Committee 
ideas and suggestions bearing on 
legislative policy. These ideas may 
or may not be incorporated into 
the final draft presented to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

Once the Resolutions Committee 
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has studied the proposed resolu- 
tions thoroly, the committee is 
ready to report to the assembled 
delegates. The entire report of the 
committee is subject to the will of 
the delegates. Resolutions may be 
amended or completely rejected; 
resolutions may be adopted as they 
stand; resolutions may be offered 
by individual delegates from the 
floor, or by state groups. Often, a 
resolution from the floor is accepted 
by the Representative Assembly, 
and becomes part of NEA policy. 


In orpeR to bring the teachers 
around the country into closer con- 
tact with their elected representa- 
tives in Congress and, conversely, 
to make individual Congressmen 
aware of the policies being sup- 
ported by their teacher constituents, 
NEA initiated last year a new sys- 
tem of federal legislative commit- 
tees and contacts. 


This system is working well be- 
cause it contains all the essential 
ingredients of democracy. At the 
start, each state association cooper- 
ated with the national headquarters 
in naming persons specially inter- 
ested in federal educational devel- 
opments. At the state level, 47 states 
and the District of Columbia ap- 
pointed federal legislative chairmen 
or committees to work with the US 
Senators from their states. 

In the Congressional districts, 
special contacts were named to work 


with individual Congressmen. By 
July 1954, 350 of the 435 Congres- 


Second in a series of Journal articles 
on NEA legislative policies. 





sional districts had contacts work- 
ing actively on federal educational 
problems. Each contact keeps in 
close two-way communication with 
the NEA Division of Legislation 


and Federal Relations in Washing- 
ton and is thus able not only to 
keep local associations uptodate on 
federal developments, but also 
promptly to report to Washington 
on trends and issues in the Con- 
gressional district. 

The development of this organi- 
zation has made it possible to relate 
federal legislative policy more close- 
ly to the thinking of NEA mem- 
bers. With the help of the NEA 
Research Division a questionnaire 
was sent to state-association secre- 
taries, state federal-relations chair- 
men, and Congressional district 
contacts asking their opinions on 
current legislative policy: Which 
items were approved by state and 
local associations? Which _ items 
should be revised or eliminated? 
What new policy statements were 
needed? Results of this survey were 
turned over to the Resolutions 
Committee for its use. 


H ow effective is this new organi- 
zation as a means of carrying out 
federal legislative policy? An im- 
mediate answer is to be found in 
the passage of the “Mason Bill” 
[Section 37 of Public Law 591, the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954] 
which extends a $1200 tax exemp- 
tion on retirement income to re- 
tired teachers, among others. Ob- 
taining such an exemption was for 
several years a part of NEA federal 
legislative policy, but only during 
the 83rd Congress, with the close 
cooperation of local, Congressional 
district, and state groups, did it 
become a reality. 

With the continuation and ex- 
pansion of such activities, we can 
expect NEA to profit as more and 
more members contribute to the 
program and enjoy the satisfaction 
of personally helping shape and 
execute a phase of the Association’s 
federal legislative policy. # 
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FOR CAP 


wn 1951, when the Centennial Ac- 
| tion Program of the united pro- 
fession Was unanimously adopted 
by the Representative Assembly in 
san Francisco, each local and state 
association thruout the country was 
requested to study and discuss the 
CAP, adopt it in principle, and 
select for action the goals of most 
importance in its Own situation. 

Some evidence of significant 
progress made on the CAP is shown 
on the preceding page. The report 
represents the gains made by our 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions toward the achievement of 
CAP objectives. 

While advancement is evident, 
much remains to be done. For ex- 
ample, only about two-thirds of the 
local associations eligible are now 
afiliated with NEA. Less than half 
of those affiliated have reported 
adoption of the CAP. Furthermore, 
only eight states and three terri- 
tories reached or exceeded their 
CAP membership goal last year, al- 


tho others came close to meeting it. 

The CAP membership goal for 
1954-55 is 748,114. This figure may 
seem staggering. However, when 
the total is broken down [1] into 
state goals and [2] into specific 
goals for each local association, the 
number of new NEA members 
needed appears relatively small. 

The NEA $5-million Building 
Fund Campaign is nearing the $2- 
million mark, the goal set for 
December 31, 1954. The continu- 
ing success of the campaign is due 
largely to effective planning by 
State associations and ingenious 
technics of local associations in rais- 
ing their quotas. 

The report card indicates some 
phases of the CAP upon which 
every association should be at work. 
Every member of the profession 
should study the report card, evalu- 
ate the work that is being done by 
his association, and offer leadership 
in urging the members to set specif- 
ic goals for achievement this year. 


THE GOALS OF THE CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM 


[1] An active democratic local education association in every community. 
[2] A stronger and more effective state education association in every state. 
[3] A larger and more effective National Education Association. 


[4] Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, national and world services— 


collected by the local. 


[5] 100% membership enrolment in local, state, and national professional organizations. 


[6] Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state committees serving as consultants 


to central national committees. 


[7] A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every institution preparing teachers. 
[8] A professionally prepared and competent person in every school position. 


[9] A strong, adequately staffed state department of education in each state and a more 


adequate federal education agency. 


[10] An adequate professional salary for all members. 


[11] For all educational personnel—professional security guaranteed by tenure legisla- 


tion, sabbatical and sick leave, and an adequate retirement income for old age. 
[12] Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 


[13] Units of school administration large enough to provide efficient and adequate ele- 


mentary and secondary educational opportunities. 
[14] Adequate educational opportunity for every child and youth. 


[15] Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including needed state and 


national financing. 


[16] A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every child and youth. 


[17] Adequately informed lay support of public education. 

[18] An able, public-spirited board of education in every community. 

[19} An effective world organization of the teaching profession. 

[20] A more effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


[21] More effective cooperation between adult, higher, secondary, and elementary educa- 
tion with increasing participation by college and university personnel in the work of the 


united profession. 


[22] A new NEA educational center in the nation’s capital. 
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DID YOU KNOW..: 





that the NEA is a member of 
the Round Table on Public 
Schools, which meets twice a 
year with representatives of 
other great national groups to 
discuss problems of public edu- 
cation? 


that at least 48 state and terri- 
torial governors issued procla- 
mations or special news releases 
calling attention to the 1953 
American Education Week? 


that Joseph H. Saunders, archi- 
tect, received an award for his 
new NEA Center plans? The 
Virginia Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects gave 
the award. 


that the September. United Na- 
tions Review has a four page, 
illustrated story of the NEA’s 
meetings at the UN during the 
summer convention? 


that the NEA _ headquarters 
booklet for foreign visitors is 
available in English, French, 
German, Spanish, Japanese, 
and Arabic? 


that Leland P. Bradford, direc- 
tor, NEA Division of Adult 
Education Service, received the 
first national award given by 
the Federated Councils of Phil- 
adelphia for creative contribu- 
tions in the fields of community 
and group development? 


that Education for all American 
Youth, publication of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of 
the NEA and AASA, has been 
translated into Korean? 


that in its effects on education, 
the NEA Committee of Ten on 
Secondary Education appointed 
in 1892, was a landmark in 
American education? 


that “Paper Sculpture, How To 
Do It,” an NEA Journal article 
by Mary Grace Johnston, was 
featured by Millicent Taylor, 
the education editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor? 
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ed large sums for fed- 
tblic-§chdol construc- 
times of depression and 
lefense activity. It has 





Bpact of federal activities 
onstruction needs in the 
<g containing such activi- 
L246 and PL731, 83rd Con- 
Ktended the federal policy 
g the cost of providing 


t universally regarded as 
1 aid to education” include: 
federal contribution to voca- 
ial education under the Smith- 
es and George-Barden Acts, 
d to the maintenance ee 





a Sak ected localities, B) the na- 
n: ore Munch program, and 
(a | pr fo for the use of federal 

Suxp lis Property by educational in- 


“stitutions. 


Tue results of the national 
school-facilities survey published 
last year by the US Office of Edu- 
cation showed the very serious need 
for new school housing. 

The great increase of enrolments 
in elementary and _— secondary 
schools recently has gravely ag- 
gravated the school-housing prob- 
lem. Census Bureau _ projections 
forecast a total elementary-second- 


4] pro 


Mr. Quattlebaum is principal spe- 
cialist in education on the staff of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. This article is 
based upon a report which he pre- 
pared for the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the US House of 
Representatives. Single copies of the 
125-page report, printed in May 1954, 
may be obtained free from the com- 
mittee as long as the supply lasts. 
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(Basic Considerations Relating to 


‘ederal Aid to School Construction 


CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM 


ary enrolment about one-third 
greater in 1959 than it was in 1952. 

Local financing of school con- 
struction by bond issues paid off 
from taxation on real property is 
traditional. However, in many 
localities financing of adequate 
construction by this means has 
been made difficult or impossible 
because of the rapid increases in 
school population and in building 
costs, the transfer of wealth from 
“tangible” to “intangible” prop- 
erty, and other factors. Extending 
the local tax base to levies on in- 
comes and the like has not proved 
practicable. 

Over half of the states provide 
financial aid to local school dis- 
tricts for capital outlay. Increase 
of such aid might require a reduc- 
tion in state aid for the mainte- 
nance and operation of schools. 

Available data show great dif- 
ferences in state ability and effort 
to support schools. In some states 
the total income payments per 
child of school age are relatively 
very low. In some of these same 
states the ratio of schoolage chil- 
dren to the adult, income-produc- 
ing population is relatively high. 


Aone arguments advanced in 
favor of “federal aid” to school con- 
struction are: [1] The provision of 
educational facilities is in part a 
federal responsibility, because the 
preservation of our form of govern- 
ment and the promotion of the na- 
tional welfare depend upon the 
adequate education of the whole 
nation. [2] The principle of federal 
appropriations for the support of 
education is firmly established. [3] 
There is a great need for a general 
program of federal aid to school 
construction. [4] Traditional meth- 
ods of financing school construc- 
tion have become inadequate. [5] 
Partial discharge of the federal 
responsibility in education thru aid 
to school construction would be 


feasible, effective, and devoid of 
federal influence over educational 
policies and programs. 

Some opponents of federal aid to 
school construction claim that: [1] 
Traditionally and according to the 
Constitution, provision for educa- 
tional facilities is a local, state, and 
private concern. [2] Undesirable 
federal control would develop in 
any such program. [3] There is not 
sufficient need for federal aid to 
school construction. [4] Such fed- 
eral assistance would tend to per- 
petuate laws that hamper efficiency 
in state and local administration. 
[5]-Our system of taxation could be 
revised to provide necessary funds 
from state and local sources. 


Numerous bills proposing general 
federal participation in financing 
public-school construction have 
been introduced in Congress since 
World War II. A subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare held hearings 
on school construction in May and 
June 1954. On July 9 the full com- 
mittee favorably reported an 
amended version of $2601, intro- 
duced by Senator John Sherman 
Cooper. On August 18, the ma- 
jority policy committee scheduled 
this bill for consideration by the 
Senate, but no further action was 
taken. 

A similar bill, HR9841, intro- 
duced by Representative Peter Fre- 
linghuysen, was favorably reported 
on August 2 by a House subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative 
Carroll D. Kearns. However, the 
full Committee on Education and 
Labor of the 83rd Congress had not 
reported out a bill of this 5 
when the Congress adjourned it 
August. 

The House subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Represent: ative 
Kearns, held hearings in October. 
The issue will probably be raised 


+ 
again early in the next Congress. + 
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The Professional Approach 


is the only sound basis for obtaining 


and retaining competent teachers. 


ris scarcely a secret that there is 
| a severe shortage of qualified 
teachers and that present evidence 
indicates the situation will continue 
to be acute for a long time to come. 

For years, newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television have been 
telling the American people of an 
impending crisis in teacher supply. 
Yet, even now, the public does not 
seem to be especially excited about 
the threatened collapse of their 
schools. 

How is such equanimity to be 
explained? By two factors, it would 
appear: 

First, the layman hears alarming 
statistics about the critical teacher 
shortage every spring and summer; 
then he observes that somehow 
teachers have been found to staff 
the classrooms in his school. So he 
refuses to become excited. In fact, 
he often concludes that the whole 
thing is a scare story to force higher 
teachers salaries. 

Secondly, there are so many plans 
proposed for solving the teacher 
shortage that the layman is lulled 
into a false sense of security; into 
a feeling that with so many bright 
ideas extant some solution will be 
found. hes 

What the layman does not realize 
is that thousands of positions are 
being filled by unqualified teachers. 
Nor is he being told that schools 
are digging deeper each year into 
the reserve of unemployed persons 


who are willing to take classroom 
jobs. 


Some short-sighted ways are 
being suggested to make the present 
teacher supply “go further.” Many 
of these sound appealing to the har- 
assed taxpayer. They offer so much 
‘0 so many for so little. 

One proposal asserts that with 
the use of mechanical aids the 
compctent teacher should be able 
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to teach 90 children. With this 
scheme, we could have three teach- 
ers for the cost of one. 

But if this is the kind of educa- 
tion we want for our children, why 
stop there? 

Another idea proposes to relieve 
the strain on qualified teachers by 
the use of mechanical devices, cler- 
ical assistants, and teacher appren- 
tices that would so crowd the class- 
room that the children could no 
longer move about or receive indi- 
vidual attention. 

But teaching needs to be reorgan- 
ized so that more rather than less 
attention can be given to the indi- 
vidual child. 

Another scheme would seek to 
make up the teacher deficit by en- 
ticing mothers with grown children 
to dust off their degrees and put 
them to work. 

Still another proposal would, by 
drum-beating and clever huckster- 
ism, entice young people to prepare 
for teaching whether or not they 
demonstrate the slightest aptitude 
for the work. 

Then there’s the idea of increas- 
ing the load of each qualified teach- 
er. Just think! If 10 more children 
on the average could be added to 
the present load of each elementary 
teacher, that would be six million 
more children cared for at no 
additional cost. What a thrilling 
thought! 

It’s understandable that the lay- 
man embraces these “get-rich- 
quick” schemes, for they seem at 
first glance to be so feasible, and 
they require no additional taxes. 


Isn’r it about time for the teach- 
ing profession to tell the public 
that palliatives which promise to 
avoid the full cost of qualified 
teachers are cheap demagoguery 
and unworthy of rich America, that 
children are being shortchanged by 





adjustments which on the surface 
seem so reasonable? 

A year ago the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards set out to en- 
list cooperative efforts of lay and 
professional groups to bring some 
order out of the chaotic and diverse 
efforts to balance teacher supply 
and demand. The commission be- 
lieves that in the long run there is 
only one sound approach to the 
problem — the _ professional _ap- 
proach. It believes that anything 
short of this will serve only to per- 
petuate in the profession an insta- 
bility that is fast approaching a 
public scandal. 

In one of its efforts to enlist a 
long-range, cooperative attack on 
this basis, the commission devoted 
its Ninth Annual National Con- 
ference—the Albany conference—to 
the theme, “Competent Teachers 
for America’s Schools: Lay-profes- 
sional Action Programs To Secure 
and Retain Qualified Teachers.” 
The following excerpts, adapted 
from the foreword to the published 
report! of that conference, set forth 
the commission’s concept of the 
professional approach. 


Tue commission believes that: 

[1] The balancing of teacher sup- 
ply and demand is the task of a 
decade. A quick solution probably 
would prove to be no solution at 
all. We must build slowly and sure- 
ly on sound bases of high standards 
for a true profession of teaching. 

[2] A new approach is imperative 
if teaching is to attract and retain 
enough young men and women ol 
energy and ability. The time has 
come to abandon the old crisis ap- 
peal, the please-save-our-schools 


1. Competent Teachers for America’s 
Schools: Lay-Professional Action Programs 
To Secure and Retain Qualified Teachers. 
NCTEPS, NEA. 1954. 324p. $1. 
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plea. ‘he time has come to empha- 
size the hard challenges of teaching, 
the ‘“‘Have-you-got-what-it-takes?” 
approach. 

|3] In the search for an adequate 
supply of competent teachers, qual- 
ity must be the keynote—quality in 
candidates for admission to teacher 
education, quality in preparation, 
quality in certification standards, 
quality in service. Let the other oc- 
cupations have the cast-offs; teach- 
ing doesn’t want them and can’t 
afford them. 

[4] ‘The profession must move to 
establish the four-year degree level 
of preparation as the minimum 
entrance requirement for beginning 
teachers everywhere. Temporizing 
with makeshift adjustments and 
compromises makes no genuine 
contribution to solving the teacher 
shortage. 

[5] The short-range approaches 
designed to find teachers for chil- 
dren now in school should be used 
only to hold the line and should 
not be used at all unless there is 
reasonable assurance that such ap- 
proaches will not interfere with the 
success of long-range attempts to 
stabilize the profession. 

[6] School people alone should 
not attempt the job of balancing 
teacher supply and demand. Lay- 
professional partnership is needed 
to do the job. 

[7] The solution to this gigantic 
problem rests ultimately at the local 
level. Every community must de- 
velop the will and capacity to de- 
velop and maintain its own supply 
of teachers. 

[8] The exact picture of school- 
personnel needs should be present- 
ed in the state conferences and at 
the White House Conference on the 
Needs of Education, proposed by 
President Eisenhower. 

Emphasis should be given to these 
facts: Healthy schools tend to have 
little or no_ teacher shortages. 
Schools suffering from malnutrition 
tend to have serious and continuing 
shortages. Instability in the profes- 
sion is probably more expensive to 
the American people, in the long 
run, than the cost of adequate 
teachers salaries and good working 
conditions. The cost of preparing 
hordes of people for teaching, peo- 
ple who teach a year or two and 
quit, is probably greater than the 
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maintenance of salary levels which 
would cut in half the annual leav- 
ing rate, to say nothing of the social 
waste and the frustration of occupa- 
tional change. 

[9] The shortage of qualified 
teachers will be finally and perman- 
ently solved only after the complete 
professionalization of teaching has 
been achieved. Every step that 
teachers and public can take toward 
complete professionalization is a 
step toward a stable supply of teach- 
ers in adequate numbers and of 
adequate ability to meet the needs 
of our children. 


Resistance to the professional 
approach to getting and keeping 
enough qualified teachers will arise 
largely because of two viewpoints, 
honestly held by many teachers and 
citizens. One viewpoint would ques- 
tion whether a college degree is 
really necessary for otherwise qual- 
ified elementary teachers. The other 
viewpoint would contend that re- 
ality compels the acceptance of low- 
er standards all along the line, if 
schools are to be kept open. 

There is no denying that tempo- 
rary measures must be used to staff 
the classrooms. The - significant 
point is how they are used. 

It has been said above that the 
task of building a stable, competent 
profession is a task of a decade. It 





Parents universally want teachers 
for their children, but how many 
encourage their own children to 
become the kind of teachers they 
want? Too many don’t. That is 
one of the big answers to the 
teacher shortage. When the pub- 
lic, as represented by these par- 
ents, attaches the social prestige 
to teaching commensurate with 
what these parents say they want 
in teachers, there will be no teach- 
er shortage. 

—Archer L. Burnham, director 
of research, Nebraska State Edu- 
cation Association. 











can be done. But it will not be done 
if temporary measures are intended 
as permanent ones, or intended as 
easy, bargain-rate answers to the 
teacher-supply problem. 


Wnuart, then, is the answer to this 
problem of keeping the schools 


going and of building a 
fession of teaching? 

The long-range effect would be 
wholesome if each state would 
fine the qualified teacher as one 
with at least a bachelor’s degree. 
would issue regular or Standard 
certificates only for new teachers sO 
qualified (or better qualified) , 
would clearly indicate that creden- 
tials are substandard if they author. 
ize someone to teach without a col- 
lege degree. 

Young people of ability would 
then sense the state’s intent to place 
teaching on a par with other pro- 
fessions, would be attracted to 
teacher education, and would re- 
main in college until they received 
their degrees. Thus, this trend 
would gradually increase the flow 
of new and qualified teachers. Fur. 
thermore, those who have been per- 
mitted to enter with lower prepara- 
tion would be stimulated to com. 
plete their preparation, thus rais. 
ing teaching standards all along the 
line. 

On the other hand, if the state 
cuts back its requirements for qual- 
ified teachers, or maintains existing 
substandard requirements, many 
capable young people will be driven 
away from teacher education, many 
now teaching with substandard 
preparation will exert no effort to 
finish their preparation, and many 
qualified teachers will quit in dis- 
gust and go to other fields. 

In that case, the old, old vicious 
circle of teacher shortages, of low- 
ered standards, of more shortages, 
of declining levels of teacher com- 
petency will become, as it has so 
often in the past, the accepted, 
fatalistic, defeatist procedure. The 
instability which has plagued teach- 
ing for a century or more will con- 
tinue to grow worse rather than 
better. And the day when Ameri 
cans can have real pride that a pro- 
fessionally competent teacher 1 
available for every child will be 
pushed far out into some Utopian, 
never-never land. 

The professional approach must 
prevail—and it will; for, in the in- 


real pro- 


de- 


terest of our children, nothing less § 


will suffice. 

—T. M. STINNETT, executive secre 
tary, National Commission 0” 
Teacher Education and Professio% 
al Standards, NEA. 
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ow can we secure better-pre- 

pared teachers and at the same 
time increase the number of teach- 
es?) The teacher-shortage problem 
has recently become increasingly 
critical. First, there is an enormous 
‘ob of educating every child to 
think for himself, and to be able to 
carry the great responsibility that 
must be his as a citizen. Second, the 
ideal of educating all the children 
of all the people is approaching 
realization. More children are re- 
maining in school, and their needs 
and abilities are increasingly di- 
verse. And, too, the function of the 
school is being greatly broadened. 
Third, a small adult manpower 
pool from the low birthrate of the 
“thirties” is being called upon to 
meet the needs of the largest school- 
age group resulting from the high 
birthrates of the last decade. Obvi- 
ously, being an effective teacher to- 
day requires better preparation and 
more preparation than it did a gen- 
eration ago. 

It is generally conceded that the 
primary reasons for a shortage of 
well-qualified teachers are [1] low 
standards of preparation and certi- 
fication which neither provide nor 
demand the preparation essential 
to the effective discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities which confront to- 
day’s teacher, [2] undesirable work- 
ing conditions which serve to repel 
rather than attract a sufficient sup- 
ply of capable people, and [3] in- 
adequate salaries which, even when 
combined with the high service mo- 
tive possessed by teachers, fail to 
attract and hold many capable peo- 
ple in our highly motivated eco- 
homic society. Improvements made 
none of the three areas will avail 
little if improvements are not also 
made in the other two areas affect- 
ing the supply and adequacy of the 
teaching staffs of this country. 

The State of Kansas is working 
lo improve all three. Kansas knows 
that tho the state ranks fifteenth in 
per capita income among the states, 
itranks thirty-first in average salary 
lor teachers. Tho this picture is not 
$0od, it is better than formerly, and 


ee. 


Miss Stout is director of field pro- 
rams of the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation and chairman of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 
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High Standards 





UTH A. STOUT 


effort is constantly being made to 
solve the problem. Much progress 
has been made in bringing about 
more desirable working conditions. 
Many of the poor employment 
conditions remaining today result 
from overcrowded classrooms, from 
assigning tasks for which teachers 
and administrators have not been 
prepared, and from outmoded dis- 
trict organization. More than the 
usual effort has been made to im- 
prove programs of teacher educa- 
tion. But what does the improve- 
ment of a teacher-education pro- 
gram signify, when certificate regu- 
lations permit employment of those 
who have had only a fragment of 
that program? 

The Kansas legislature, in the 
state support measure for elemen- 
tary schools in 1949, recognized the 
desirability of higher standards of 
preparation, by providing state 
guarantees which vary with the prep- 
aration of the teacher. The teach- 
ing profession itself recognized the 
desirability of high standards for 
the profession when, in 1952, Kan- 
sas became the first state to specify 
qualifications of basic college prep- 
aration, for membership of new 
teachers in the state teachers asso- 
ciation. 

Despite the steps reported, the 
shortage of teachers continued to 
loom large. Advocates for “letting 
down the bars” (already low 
enough to step over) were highly 
vocal. The fear of not having a 
teacher in the classroom regressed 
to the fear of not having somebody 
in the classroom. 

The KSTA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards early in its program 
was convinced that not only should 
standards not be lowered because of 
the teacher shortage, but they 
should be advanced in the face of 
the teacher shortage—perhaps even 
because of it. There is no evidence 
in teaching or any other profession 
that lowering requirements _in- 
creases the number of persons en- 
tering the profession. On the con- 
trary, there is ample evidence that 
the prestige factor operates, and 
that difficulty of attainment pre- 
sents a challenge which has the ef- 
fect of increasing desirability. 

It was agreed that, irrespective of 


More Teachers 


supply, children need teachers who 
are the best-prepared, best-adjusted 
individuals it is possible to secure. 
To that end, the Kansas TEPS 
Commission proposed to the State 
Board of Education a “Calendar for 
Certification” which would advance 
minimum requirements by steps be- 
ginning in 1954, to reach a degree 
minimum requirement for new 
teachers by 1957. 

But the commission also sought 
evidence to support or to contradict 
the theory that low standards of 
preparation tend to attract fewer 
and less able candidates, and high 
standards tend to attract not only 
more capable, but greater numbers 
of prospective teachers. Evidence 
was available thruout the country, 
and at home as well. Tho minimum 
standards in Kansas had moved 
from eight college hours in 1943 to 
60 college hours in 1952, the short- 
age had become less severe to the 
point where the reported shortage 
each August was less than the num- 
ber of new positions created each 
year. 

It was found in a 16-state study 
made by Harold J. Bowers in Ohio 
that Kansas lost 573 teachers in 
1952-53 to 15 other states. Of these, 
507 went to states whose minimum 
certification is higher than that of 
Kansas, 466 of the number having 
gone to states with degree mini- 
mums in force. Tho Kansas _pre- 
pared 468 candidates with 60 to 89 
hours’ credit in its own institutions 
in 1952, it issued 1235 60-hour cer- 
tificates. Kansas and Oklahoma (ad- 
jacent states with similar economy, 
per capita wealth, and average sal- 
aries for teachers) each had the 
eight-hour minimum in 1943, yet 
Oklahoma succeeded in moving to 
a 110-hour minimum while Kansas 
moved to a 60-hour minimum. 

A check of the number of teach- 
ers prepared in the various states in 
1952 and in 1953 reveals a consist- 
ent pattern showing the positive el- 
fect of high standards upon supply, 
and the negative effect of low stand- 
ards, not only in the ratio of de- 
greed to nondegreed teachers pre- 
pared, but in the total number ol 
new teachers made available. While 
states with long-established degree 
requirements prepared 7.99%, more 
teachers in 1953 than in 1952, and 
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established 


which 
minimums 1950 and thereafter, 
pared 12.18°; 
than in 1952, the low-standard (be- 


states degree 
pre- 


more teachers in 1953 


low the degree minimum) states 
prepared 9.1°(, fewer teachers than 
in the preceding year. Of the total 
prepared by this group of states, a 
smaller percent were degree teach- 
ers in 1953 than in 1952. 

Firm in their belief that from 
higher standards would come not 
only teachers better fitted for the 
increasingly complex responsibility 
of teaching, but an increased num- 
ber of teachers, the KSTA Commis- 
sion presented the Calendar for 
Certification and supportive evi- 
dence to the State Board of Educa- 
tion in September 1953, six months 
after the first proposal by the Kan- 
sas TEPS Commission. In January 
a similar presentation was made 
before the Committee on Education 
of the Kansas Legislative Council. 

Excellent cooperation among 
members of the Kansas Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Kansas 
Association of School Boards, and 
the teaching profession has charac- 
terized movements for school im- 
provement in Kansas for a number 
of years. Since 1946 three Kansas 
governors, Schoeppel, Carlson, and 
Arn, have called biennial confer- 
ences on education with laymen 
constituting a majority of those in 
attendance. All the _ conferences 
urged moving as rapidly as possible 
to the degree ‘requirement for cer- 
tification. 

When, in September 1953, the 
chairman of the State Board of Edu- 
cation challenged the profession to 
“go out and inform and convince 
the public and its representatives in 
the legislature as you have informed 
and convinced us,” the laymen were 
already possessed of many facts and 
were seeking additional informa- 
tion. It is only reasonable to assume 
that parents and legislators want 
the best for their children and the 
communities they represent. If they 
“act on the principle of intelligence, 
they go out to find the facts and to 
make their wisdom,” as Lippmann 
says. It was the responsibility of the 
teaching profession in Kansas to se- 
cure the facts and to disseminate 
them. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
between April 1953 and April 1954 
seven different lay and professional 
groups endorsed the Calendar. In 
April 1953, the Advisory Council 
on Education to the State Depart- 
ment of Education urged its adop- 
tion. The Kansas Congress of Par- 
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ents and ‘Teachers assembled in 
State convention in April 1954, 
urged adoption of the Calendar. 

On May 12, in the face of pre- 
vious proposals to freeze standards 
at their present level “until the 
shortage is over,”’ the Committee on 
Education of the Legislative Coun- 
cil made a comprehensive report to 
the council in which it not only re- 
viewed the entire case for higher 
standards, but gave evidence that 
Statesmanship still exists in our 
democracy. 

Here are three separate para- 
graphs from the committee’s report: 

“Sponsors of the degree require- 
ment believe that with the esti- 
mated increase in school enrolments 
during the next few years, and the 
consequent overcrowding of class- 
rooms, persons not adequately pre- 
pared will feel less competent to 
cope with the problems of classroom 
teaching and will be less inclined 
to accept teaching positions. From 
this point of view, to secure a sufh- 
cient number of welltrained teach- 
ers, it would be essential to adopt 
the proposed higher standards at 
once. 

“The committee has concluded 
that there are three principal fac- 
tors which affect supply of teachers: 
the first factor is the extent of pub- 
lic recognition of the importance of 
the social contribution of teachers 
and the standing of teaching as a 
profession; second, the qualifica- 
tions and standards for securing and 
retaining a certificate; and third, 
compensation of teachers. In_ the 
choice of a vocation, young people 
are, of course, affected by “the pre- 

vailing public attitude toward 
teaching, and the prestige and re- 
spect enjoyed by those in the teach- 
ing profession. Persons now en- 
gaged in teaching feel that this is 
an important factor in recruitment 
of an adequate supply of teachers. 
Higher standards and requirements 
tend to attract the more competent 
individuals who have a natural apti- 
tude for teaching and like to work 
with children, many of whom are 
now choosing other lines of work. 
Higher salaries and more adequate 
retirement benefits undoubtedly are 
important considerations in influ- 
encing students to prepare for 
teaching and in retaining com- 
petent and successful teachers. This 
is a very important factor, and un- 
less funds can be provided to in- 
crease salaries, the committee enter- 
tains some doubt whether the sup- 
ply of teachers can be greatly in- 
creased by raising standards. While 





teachers salaries in Kansas have in- 
creased rapidly in recent years, aver- 
age salaries are reported as being 
below the national average in 1952- 
53, altho per capita income in Kan- 
sas was above the national average. 

“Under the statutes, the State 
Board of Education has the author- 
ity to adopt regulations providing 
standards for the issuance of teach- 
ers certificates. Such regulations 
have the force and effect of law. 
Based on conferences with the 
State Board of Education regarding 
teachers standards, your committee 
is convinced that the state board is 
cognizant of the various ramifica- 
tions of the problem. With the nec- 
essary sources of information di- 
rectly available to keep informed 
of current developments, the com- 
mittee is confident that the board 
will take reasonable and _ proper 
steps to assure an adequate supply 
of elementary teachers for Kansas 
schools.” 

On June 24, 1954, the State Board 
of Education set 1958 as the effec- 
tive date for the degree minimum 
for new teachers. 

Educators believed in the high- 
standards approach to the solution 
of the problem of an adequate num- 
ber of wellprepared teachers in 
1938. So did laymen who thought 
about it. But not until lay and pro- 
fessional efforts were unified in 
Kansas were the desired goals 
brought within reach. The belief is 
the same today as it was in 1938. 
But the need has become much 
more urgent. Now, as then, 

‘“.. Only a teacher who is well- 
trained for teaching, broadly edu- 

cated with sympathetic understand- 
ing of the social scene, informed 
and aware of the needs and charac- 
teristics of child growth can possi- 
bly do this task efficiently. Kansas 
must safeguard her citizens of to- 
morrow by taking the legal steps 
necessary to provide an adequate 
staff of teachers for her public 
schools. Only one considera- 
tion should influence the setting of 
certification standards; that is, the 
standard that will secure the best 


teachers for the children of the 
state.” 

In 1954 the profession, the com- 
munity, and their legally consti- 


tuted representatives in Kansas are 
acting “to secure the blessings.” + 
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FTER spending eight years as a 
A highschool teacher, I believe 
the solution to the teacher-shortage 
problem lies, at least in part, some- 
where within the administrative ele- 
ment of the profession. 

On the first day of school the 
highschool teacher is told he will 
have in his classes 100-plus students 
—the plus being any number from 
10 to 50. To this number is added 
another 50 or 100 in study hall. 
Another 35 or 40 constitute home- 
room. 

For the latter, the teacher will 
act as school parent; will meet with 
them for a few minutes each morn- 
ing; and will keep for them all 
school records, report cards, perma- 
nent records, and monthly reports. 
He is also expected to visit their 
homes to build up better mutual 
understanding. 


On top of this all-too-substantial 
number of students per class, per 
study hall, and per homeroom, is 
placed a top-heavy superstructure 
of extracurriculum activities. The 
school annual, the school paper, 
the junior-senior prom, commence- 
ment, sponsorship of all the classes 
and clubs, student council, and 
many others must all be carried on 
by the teachers—along with teach- 
ing school. Granted that the allot- 
ment of extras varies in each school 
and in each locality, the picture is 
essentially the same. 

Activities may be teamed up in 
somewhat this fashion: The senior 
English teacher assumes respon- 
sibility for the senior class and 
one of the school publications. This 
isn’t much. He has to guide only 





Mrs. Robinson was a highschool Eng- 
lish teacher in Lenoir, North Carolina, 
until last year, when she resigned 
because of illness. 
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100 or so teenagers thru a year of 
planning, partying and fund-rais- 
ing; then dream up an original plot 
for senior class day and an even 
more original scheme for 
mencement. 

The paper or the annual isn’t 
too much of a task. He only has to 
help raise a couple of thousand dol- 
lars, back up the editor and busi- 
ness manager, and attend a few con- 
ferences. 

Or perhaps things are arranged 
like this: Miss So-and-So was school 
treasurer last year along with being 
junior-class sponsor, so this year she 
has charge of the student council. 
She has to conjure up weekly as- 
sembly programs along with or- 
ganizing student government and 
maintaining discipline on school 
premises during off-class periods. 

There are umpteen of these ex- 
tras, any one of them requiring 
hours of outside time, for which the 
only compensation is the gratitude 
of the teenagers. It’s true, young 
people usually appreciate what is 
done for them, but that doesn’t al- 


com- 


REAL GEORGE By Landin 


“Miss Moore! Would you please 
read questions four thru 23 again?” 





together restore the teacher’s lost 
vitality. 

Once activities are allotted, con- 
sider the other extras—like band 
concerts, student plays, and miscel- 
laneous fund-raising projects. Any 
time that the highschool doors are 
open at night for a school affair, a 
teacher is supposed to be present. 

Add to these, PTA activities, 
school faculty meetings, classroom- 
teacher meetings, and the city, state, 
and district organization meetings. 
Sure, they’re important, but put 
them all together, and the result is 
a staggering amount of after-school 
time. 

The teacher started out to teach 
school. Remember? He has to study 
and plan, even after years on the 
job, and he usually has stacks of 
papers to grade. 


Tere are no two ways about it. 
It can’t all be done and be done 
properly if one is to teach school 
and live. There are plenty of teach- 
ers carrying an almost impossible 
load and saying little about it. But 
there’s slim chance that they do 
much living on the side. 

Unless the over-all picture im- 
proves, many young men and wom- 
en entering the profession will 
quickly leave it for more lucrative 
and less exhausting fields. Their 
teacher-educating experience 
dom prepares for rude actuality. 

There must be a solution some- 
where. I hesitate to suggest curtail- 
ing any of the worthwhile extra- 
curriculum activities, but perhaps 
even such dire measures will have to 
be taken until teaching personne! 
can be increased. 

Whatever the answer, someone 
should back off, take a good long 
look at the teacher load, and do 
something about it. # 


sel- 
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Our NEA Building Fund Programs 


as outlined by local association leaders 


kY as he may, chances are good 
ee man will never come up 
with a substitute for hard work— 
and perhaps it’s better that way. 
For tho this must be a distasteful 
thought for the lackadaisical, it has 
been a tremendous consolation for 
those who have given so generously 
of their time, effort, and money to 
help realize a day-by-day and night- 
by-night dream—their new $5 mil- 
lion NEA Center in Washington, 
ZX <.. 

For a 


look at some of this hard 


work let's go to 

. Corumsus, Onto, which in 
three months reached its full quota 
of $13,590 and went over the top by 
$2000. This remarkable feat, as Vir- 
ginia C. Garrett of Columbus pic- 
tures it, resulted from good organi- 
zation, a lot of “missionary work” 
among the teachers, and a willing- 
ness to work hard. 

A telephone campaign concen- 
trated primarily on obtaining life 
memberships, but if this didn’t suc- 
ceed, teachers then tried to get $10 
pledges, or (never say die!) even 
smaller amounts. 

To culminate their efforts, the 
building-fund committee called a 
citywide meeting of Columbus 
teachers and filled them full of good 


food at an ox roast. Then, with 
spirits high, selected committee 
members: gave pep talks which 


brought the needed response to put 
Columbus over the top. 


... Kansas City [| Missour!] 
‘TEACHERS Cius, which on January 
1, 1953, had two NEA life members 
and 16 months later had 48 and had 
raised over 70% of its five-year goal, 
according to our correspondent, 
Alice Old. Of the many devices used 
to accomplish this, three stand out. 

[1] Life members tried to solicit 
new life members. 

[2] At a workshop for building 


representatives, committees, and 
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members at large, the NEA director 
for Missouri explained the purposes 
and programs of the building-fund 
campaign, and life members  pre- 
sented a skit based on The ABC's 
of Life Membership. 

[3] In the mimeographed news 
bulletin which the Kansas City 
Teachers Club publishes monthly, 
the names of new life members are 
printed, and a thermometer records 
the increase in life memberships, 
pledges, and cash donations. 


... Tue North Carolina Class- 
room ‘Teachers Association, which 
wanted to have its name etched in 
the Hall of Memories in the new 
NEA center. The necessary $1000 
seemed a tremendously big quota— 
until somebody pointed out that 25 
cents per member would more than 
do the job. The membership was 
kept informed of names of units 
that had contributed and_ the 
amount of the contributions. The 
competitive spirit flourished, and 
when the drive ended in June, 
$1063.36 had been contributed. 

NCEA Field Secretary Helen 
Wells writes that achieving ‘their 
goal “gave many of our teachers a 
feeling of closeness to our own great 
NEA that they had never known.” 


.. Pwo teachers in Plymouth 
Borough, Pennsylvania, who de- 
cided to see how many life mem- 
bers they could recruit from the 
teaching staff of 81. They began 
contacting their colleagues in 
schoolrooms, at home, everywhere. 

And their diligence paid off—25°% 
of the borough’s teaching staff are 
now NEA lifers. One teacher who 
retired in June asked that her gift 
money trom the teachers be applied 
on a life membership. 


. . Tue Jefferson County [Ken- 
tucky] Classroom ‘Teachers Associa- 
tion, which is determined to make 
up for lost time in the building 


drive, according to its president, 
Norah Hall Webb. It wants to be- 
come known as a group that is do- 
ing things for the teaching profes- 
sion. In addition to making a drive 
for life members, it plans to ask for 
contributions from organizations 
connected with the schools. They 
are sure they will have exceeded 
their quota by the end of the year. 


Mucu has been done, much re- 
mains to be done, much will be 
done. Wherever the desire, when- 
ever the time arises that the teacher 
begins to eat, live, sleep, and dream 
“my NEA Center,” he will join the 
vast and growing rank of those who 
have become missionaries to fulfill 
their dreams. + 


— 





BILL DING 
“September Song” Parody 


Oh, it’s a short, short while till the 
end of December, 

And the days grow short when you 
reach November. 

The two-year quota in the Build- 
ing Fund Campaign 

Is two million dollars—a bit of a 
strain. 


Oh, the days dwindle down to a 
precious few 

—November, December— 

And in these precious days we'll 
work till we drop; 

In these precious days we'll go over 
the top! 


Note: As of October 15, the Fund 
stood at $1,726,570.61; the final goal 
is $5 million by our Centennial in 
1957. Donations are tax-deductible. 
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” THE beginning, Boys’ State in 
Nebraska was not too different 
from that in other states, except 
perhaps in the organization and 
personnel of its board of directors. 
What has since made it unique is 
the program of citizenship educa- 
tion growing out of the cooperative 
efforts of the American Legion, the 
schools, and leading citizens. 

Cornhusker Boys’ State is char- 
tered under the laws of Nebraska 
as an autonomous, nonprofit corpo- 
ration—designed to promote and 
perpetuate the Legion’s ideals of 
citizenship among the youth of the 
state. It is sponsored by the Ne- 
braska Department of the American 
Legion, but its independent corpo- 
rate existence keeps it free from 
Legion politics. 


Ar First, Cornhusker’s program 
was more or less an immature imita- 
tion of real state government. The 
governor of Boys’ State went thru 
the motions of the actual governor; 
a Boys’ State legislator imitated the 
legislator from his home district. 
All this was not without its benefits, 
but at best, it was still imitation. 

How could all this great show be 
made real? No one had come up 
with an effective answer until Royce 
Knapp, a professor of education in 
the University Teachers College, 
proposed several years ago that the 
boys study the very problems that 
harassed Nebraska’s real govern- 
ment officials. 

“No!” said some of the board. 





Mr. Burnham is director of research, 
Nebraska State Education Association, 
and Mr. Patterson is adjutant, Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Nebraska. 
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“Those things are too controver- 
sial! If we tell them what to do 
about these things, we will be ac- 
cused of partisanship and propa- 
ganda.” 

“We don’t need to tell them,” 
Dr. Knapp and his supporters said. 
“We will give them the data and 
let them come up with their own 
answers.” That is what has hap- 
pened since. 


IN CONJUNCTION with the Nebras- 
ka Citizenship Education Project, 
conducted by the University Teach- 
ers College and financed from Car- 
negie funds, Dr. Knapp and his as- 
sistants that first year gathered, 
sifted, and sent to each citizen of 
Boys’ State material on three of Ne- 
braska*s legislative problems: high- 
ways, taxes, and schools. 

Dr. Knapp suggested that each 
boy study the material dealing with 
the problem of his choice, and that 
he discuss his problem with the 
folks back home before coming to 
Boys’ State. (It is interesting that 
almost exactly half the boys chose 
“highways” and the remainder 
split between “schools” and “tax- 
“> 

The reader has probably already 
guessed that the Boys’ State Legis- 
lature came alive at this particular 
point. To the boys, the legislation 
was no longer make-believe. They 
were debating and voting on things 
they, themselves, were interested in 
and concerned with». 

But that wasn’t all! The people 
back home were interested, too. 
Many had discussed these problems 
with their boys, and some had ac- 
tually given advice on how to vote. 


Politicians, and especially legisla- 
tors, also perked up. 

No one, not even the most par- 
tisan promoter, contends that Boys’ 
State, with all its beneficent ram- 
ifications, is the be-all-and-end-all 
of citizenship education. It is only 
one of the cooperative efforts car- 
ried on by school people, the Amer- 
ican Legion,. and other interested 
individuals. 


Arter Cornhusker State came the 
additional idea of Cornhusker Boys’ 
and Girls’ County, which introduces 
young people to goveriiment at the 
local level. Once it was only a dream 
of Nebraska’s Chief Justice Robert 
G. Simmons. From 1946 it has been 
an actuality with all the drama and 
color of local realism in each of 
Nebraska’s 93 counties. 

At first Judge Simmons’ dream 
took the form of an experiment. 
The idea was tried out in six coun- 
ties, under the direction of a state 
committee. It caught. 

The state committee gradually 
faded into the background to serve 
as an adviser, to discover and re- 
port improved practices, and to pro- 
vide impetus when local commit- 
tees proved feeble. In each county 
a committee of Legionnaires, Aux- 
iliary members, school people, and 
county officials took over the pro- 
gram. 

One of the best things about 
Cornhusker County is that it can't 
be kept among the kids or confined 
to the courthouse. Parents get in- 
terested, too. What Viscount Bryce 
once called “the dark continent ol 
American government” is giving up 
its secrets. Politics, with a capital 
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“P,” is losing out to a “politics” 


that is the way a Lree people govern 
themselves. 

Here is what one observer says 
about Cornhusker Boys’ and Girls’ 
County Government: 

“Take one chief justice of a su- 
preme coul t, one exec utive sec retary 
of a state education association, one 
dean of the state university, one 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, one department adjutant 
of the American Legion. 

“Add gradually a small army ol 
interested men and women from all 
over the including 
school teachers with vision; sift in 


state, many 
interested county officials; and frost 
with generous publicity from both 
daily and weekly newspapers. 
“The result is one of the most 
delectable ventures in good citizen- 
ship and good government ever 
concocted in these United States— 
the Cornhusker Boys’ and Girls’ 
County Government 
Nebraska.” 


program of 


Tu project begins in the high- 
school with elections carried out by 
the students under the supervision 
of the faculty, with the assistance 
of county officials and local attor- 
neys. Each highschool in the county 
elects (and appoints) from among 
the juniors a full set of Boys’ and 
Girls’ County officials—all in accord 
with the state’s election laws. 

In small highschools the student- 
body is the electorate. In the larger 
schools elections are usually restrict- 
ed to the junior class. 

Campaigns are conducted accord- 
ing to previously prescribed rules. 
They are worth a story in them- 
selves. 

The youngsters peddle their 
promises and display their gilded 
wares just as adults do. Along with 
the less glamorous, the gridiron 
hero and the glib-tongued orator 
sedulously sue for favors. But woe 
to the gridiron hero and the glib- 
tongued orator who have little else 
to offer. 

The enterprise culminates in 
County Government Day. At the 
court house the officials of Boys’ 
and Girls’ County from all the high- 
schools in the county meet to ob- 
serve and participate in actual 
county government. 

Here is material full of human 
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interest. What couldn't a_ gifted 
story teller do with episodes like 
these: 

‘The youngsters who visited one 
court house on Government Day 
found an official who had been in 
one ofhce for years—so long he 
thought he owned the place. He 
had become careless with his per- 
sonal appearance, kept poot rec- 
ords, and just couldn’t be bothered 
with a bunch of kids. Nobody had 
to tell those youngsters that this 
oficial was everything a_ good 
official should not be. They knew, 
and they told the world. The next 
election found this fellow outside 
looking in. 

One recreant, up for trial before 
the county court on County Gov- 
ernment Day, begged the judge to 
hear his case quickly. “You see, 
Judge,” he said, “my kid’s comin’ 
here today to be a judge. So, won't 
you please git me outa’ here, and 
fast?” 


Te interest aroused in the Ne- 
braska American Legion by work- 
ing in the Cornhusker Boys’ State 
and Cornhusker Boys’ and Girls’ 
County Government has resulted 
in the Legion’s sponsoring other 
worth-while citizenship projects. 

Early in 1953 the executive com- 
mittee of the Legion appropriated 
$1000, with no strings attached, for 
a study of “best practices” in citi- 
zenship education. ‘The research 
was carried on under Dr. Knapp’s 
direction. The result: A 100-page 
publication entitled, Crtizenship 
Practices in the Secondary School, 
which has been distributed to all 
the highschools of the state. 

A seminar, directed by members 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion at the University Teachers 
College Summer School, developed 
a manual and guide to Exploring 
Basic American Documents for 
Their Moral and Spiritual Values. 
The Legion has appropriated $500 
for a trial run of this document. 

And the best is yet to come. The 
Legion and the school people have 
learned to know each other better. 
They are jointly developing the 
spirit and technics of cooperation. 
They are learning together how to 
develop in the youth of Nebraska 
those ideas and ideals of citizenship 


in which they both believe. + 


“I’m All for 
NEA Tours!” 


URING the school year, my feet 

behave more or less as a prin- 
cipal’s should. But by the end of 
June, they generally become un- 
manageable with a severe case ol 
travelitis. 

This summer, however, their be- 
havior changed. They were com- 
posed and docile, altho I did noth- 
ing more venturesome than a daily 
stint of driving 25 miles from my 
home to Washington. 

The explanation? A temporary 
position with the NEA Travel Di- 
vision was so stimulating that my 
usual urge to go places and see 
things was completely satisfied. 

My main function was to do sta- 
tistical research. But inevitably, I 
got in on a lot of the more exciting 
and colorful part of the office rou- 
tine—such as answering long-dis- 
tance telephone calls from Mexico 
City, greeting a visitor from Hawaii, 
or going thru mail from such scat- 
tered places as Norway, Alaska, 
Brazil, and France. 

{ found out that about 650 teach- 
ers took advantage this summer of 
the many benefits that the 21 NEA 
tours offered. They visited 14 coun- 
tries in Latin America, toured Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, and Canada, 
and, of course, covered our own 
United States, including Hawaii 
and Alaska. 


Tuo it’s been said many times, it’s 
still just as true that travel is a 
broadening influence. And teachers, 
more than almost any other group, 
need to extend their horizons. The 
narrow outlook and the provincial 
viewpoint that frequently typify the 
stay-at-home make it impossible to 
do enlightened and objective teach- 
ing. 

Any travel can be rewarding, but 
one big advantage of the NEA tours 
is that tour members receive real in- 
sight into the geographic, political, 
economic, and social conditions of 
the places they visit. They are not 
rushed frantically from spot to spot. 
And many of the trips give teachers 
the opportunity of going thru 
schools and talking informally with 
groups of teachers in the countries 
visited. 
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Another advantage (and an im- 
portant one with present salaries!) 
is that NEA tours give teachers the 
greatest possible value for their dol- 
lar. Comparative research shows 
that the Travel Division has saved 
tour members almost $400,000 since 
1946, the first year of the program’s 
existence. 

An example of the savings in 
1954 was the Stratocruiser chartered 
for several European tours. The 
regular fare is $522 per person, but 
the Travel Division charged only 
$375 per person, which amounted 
to a total saving of $9996 for 68 
teachers. 

Thus far, I am told, over 6000 
teachers have participated in the 
division’s travel program. They 
have come trom all 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
wail, Puerto Rico, Canada, Eng- 
land, Norway, and Denmark. Rec- 
ords show that about one teacher 
out of every five who goes on an 
NEA tour will eventually take one 
or more additional tours with the 
NEA. 

Aside from the stimulus and 
pleasure to be gained from travel, 
there is the additional advantage of 
receiving academic and _ inservice 
professional credit. Most states now 
offer professional credit for travel, 
and 102 colleges in 33 states are 
known to give academic credit for 
travel. If additional requirements 
are satisfied, six institutions of high- 
er learning give credit in // differ- 
ent subjectmatter fields to those par- 
ticipating in certain of the NEA 
tours. 

Furthermore, the NEA Research 
Bulletin a couple of years ago re- 
vealed that in cities over 2500 in 
population, 54°% of the school sys- 
tems were accepting travel for in- 
service professional credit. 


Lookine at it from every angle, 
I’m sold on the value of travel ex- 
perience. I believe it is not only per- 
sonally rewarding, but an impor- 
tant part of inservice training. And 
my work this summer has convinced 
me that the NEA Travel Division is 
doing an outstanding job in serving 
teachers’ professional and personal 
needs. 

—HOWARD J. SKIDMORE, principal 
of Hughesville Junior Highschool, 
Charles County, Maryland. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


Denver, Colorado 
August 27, 1954 


TO THE PATRONS, 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 







































Because our schools help shape the mind and character of 
our youth, the strength or weakness of our educational system 
today will go far to determine the strength or weakness of our 
national wisdom and our national morality tomorrow. That 

is why it is essential to our nation that we have good schools. 

And their quality depends on all of us. 





For this reason, I join with the students and teachers of America 
in inviting every citizen to become better acquainted with his 
schools. We can use this opportunity to express our pride in 

the great host of able teachers who devotedly give their best 
toward an education of the young. And this week we can also 
begin a new effort to make sure that we have more of such 
teachers, and that they have the best possible facilities and 
incentive for carrying forward their work. 


If we citizens succeed in this effort, we shall have helped to 
strengthen an America in which intelligence and sound ethics 
will be preserved, and therefore an America in which 
democracy will be secure. If through indifference we fail, 
we shall ourselves have struck a blow against the foundations 
of our chosen way of life. 


This American Education Week reminds us that the choice lies 





Best Children’s Books of 1953-54 


Mos: of our booklists this year are coming 
to THe JourNnaAL thru the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Commit- 
tee Chairman Louise Galloway, supervisor 
of school libraries, Kentucky State Educa 
tion Department; Mildred L. Batcheldet 
of the ALA; and Robert A. Luke of the 
NEA 

Chis month’s list of the best children’s 
books of 1953-54 was compiled and anno- 
tated by the Children’s Services staff of the 
Public Library of the District of Colum- 
bia Maxine LaBounty is coordinator of 
the Children’s Services stall. 


Picture-story Books 


Steadfast Tin Soldier by Hans Christian 
Anderson, tr. by M. R 
Marcia Brown. Colorful pictures interpret 


James; illus. by 


beautifully this poignant classic story of 
toys. 1953. Unpaged. $2.25. Gr. 4-5. [10 

Tim in Danger by Edward Ardizzone. 
Fim and Lucy have to rescue Ginger when 
he runs away to sea. The water-color pic- 
tures give a true nautical flavor. 1953. Un- 
paged. $2.50. Gr. 2-4. [9 

Madeline’s Rescue by Ludwig 
mans 


s,emel- 


“Poor Madeline would now be dead 

But for a dog who kept his head. 

A light-hearted sequel to Madeline, 
with the verve of the original. Awarded 
the 1954 Caldecott medal as the most dis- 
tinguished picture book of the year. 1953. 
56p. $3. Gr. 1-3. [11] 

Green Eyes by A. Birnbaum. Green 
Eyes, the white cat, about to be one yeat 
old, recollects what she has seen and done. 
Bright-hued water-color pictures tell the 
story vividly. 1953. Unpaged. $2.50. Gr. 
K-1. [12] 

Magic Fishbone by Charles Dickens, il- 
lus. by Louis Slobodkin. Gay, sophisti- 
cated illustrations will win new readers 
for this charming tale about the Princess 
\licia and her 17 brothers and _ sisters. 
1953. 36p. $2.50. Gr. 3-4,.[13] 

Petunia Takes a Trip by Roger Duvoi- 
sin. Petunia flew over the hills to see the 
world beyond. Blown down in New York 
City, she felt smaller with each new sight. 
She was happy to go home to the small 
barnyard where she felt like a normal-sized 
goose again. 1953. $2. Gr. 1-3. ,6] 

Another Day by Marie H. Ets. An imag- 
inative small boy goes to the “confab” of 
the animals in the forest. Black and white 
lithographic pictures tell the tale for the 
enjoyment of young children. 1953. 40p. 
$1.75. Gr. K-1. [11] 


Pitschi, the kitten who always wanted 
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to be something else; by Hans Fischer. A 
sparkling, colorful picture book full of 
humor and action. 1953. Unpaged. $3. Gr. 
K-3. [3] 

Scrambled Eggs Super by Theodor S. 
Geisel. An exuberant rhymed tale of Pe- 
ter IT. Hooper’s search for eggs to use in 
“scrambled eggs Super-Dee-Dooper-Dee- 
Booper.” 1953. Unpaged. $2.50. Gr. 2-4. 
[14] 

Animal Frolic by Toba Sojo (text by 
Velma Varner). Vigorous brush drawings 
interpret a story about forest animals 
gathered for a frolic. Reproduced from a 
12th century scroll, the Choju Giga, the 
pictures have appealing detail and humor. 
1954. Unpaged. $2.75. Gr. 2-4. [15] 

Mother Goose Riddle Rhymes by Jo- 
seph Low. A» rebus using wellknown 
Mother Goose rhymes. Imaginatively de- 
signed with subtle color combinations. 
1953. Unpaged. $2.50. Gr. 2-4. [3] 

Journey Cake, Ho! by Ruth Sawyer, il- 
lus. by Robert McCloskey. Johnny runs 
after the rolling journey cake, and cows, 
ducks, sheep, pigs, and a donkey run after 
Johnny in this rollicking variation of the 
johnny-cake tale. Pictures in sepia are as 
humorous as the text. 1953. 45p. $2.50. 
Gr. K-3. [11] 

Noel for Jeanne-Marie by Francoise 
Seignobosc. This gentle story of Jeanne- 
Marie and her sheep, Patapon, is gaily il- 
lustrated in the spirit of a French Noél. 
1953. Unpaged. $2.25. Gr. K-1. [10] 

The Village Tree by Taro Yashima. 
Vivid color lithographs picturing the 
author-artist’s boyhood village in Japan. 
1953. 34p. $2.50. Gr. 2-4. [11] 


Stories 

How the Brothers Joined the Cat Club 
by Esther Averill, illus. by the author. A 
small black cat helps her adopted brothers 
to join the cat club, whose motto is “loy- 
alty, fidelity, truth, and dues.” Light- 
hearted. 1953. 32p. $1.50. Gr. 3-4. [4] 

The Crystal Cornerstone by Lorna D. 
Beers. Thad Long joined General Wash- 
ington’s army and grew up. Quiet patriot- 
ism. 1953. 218p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. [4] 

The Ark by Margot Benary-Isbert, tr. 
by Clara and Richard Winston. A refugee 
family in Germany makes the best of 
hardships and befriends others less for- 
tunate. The story has human warmth and 
courage. 1953. 246p. $2.50. Gr. 6-9. [3] 

Alphonse, That Bearded One by Natalie 
S. Carlson, illus. by Nicolas Mordvinoft. 
The trained bear whom Jeannot intro- 
duced as his brother is sent to fight the 
Iroquois in the army of New France. 1954. 
78p. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. [3] 

Beyond the Timberland Trail by Joseph 
E. Chipperfield, illus. by Zhenya Gay. 
Three generations of wolves fight for 
their lives in the frozen wilderness of 
Northwest Canada. 1953. 245p. $3. Gr. 
6-9. [16] 

The Golden Quest by Frank Crisp, illus. 
by Richard Powers. A swashbuckling ad- 
venture tale of pirates and treasure ships, 
seen thru the eyes of young Jack Besom. 
1953. 276p. $2.75. Gr. 7-10. [17] 

The Courage of Sarah Noble by Alice 
Dalgliesh, illus. by Leonard Weisgard. 
When she accompanied her father into the 
wilderness, Sarah’s courage was severely 





tested. Based on a story from the annals 
of early Connecticut history. 1954. 52p. $2. 
Gr. 4-5. [10] 

The Silver Curlew by Eleanor Farjeon 
This fantasy, spun from the old tale of 
Tom Tit Tot, is a blend of fairy romance 
and nonsense, with perfect illustrations by 
Ernest H. Shepard. 1954. 192p. $2.75. Gr. 
6-7. [11] 

Wind in the Willows by Kenneth Gra- 
hame, illus. by E. H. Shepard. A new edi- 
tion of the delightful story about Mole 
Rat, Toad, and the Life Adventurous. 
Six new pictures have been added. 1953. 
259p. $2.50. Gr. 5-8. [10] 

Drawbridge Gate, written and illus. by 
Cynthia Harnett, Young Dickon’s test to 
prove his worthiness for the ‘prentices’ 
club was to obtain the head of a traito 
from atop a pole on London Bridge. He 
thereby became enmeshed in a plot against 
King Henry V. 1954. 250p. $3. Gr. 6-9. [15] 

Which Was Witch? tales of ghosts and 
magic from Korea by Eleanor Jewett, illus. 
by Taro Yashima. 1953. 160p. $2.50. Gr. 
5-6. [11] 

Haunt Fox by Jim Kjelgaard, illus. by 
Glen Rounds. A “haunt” fox is known by 
his deeds, but is too wary to be seen. 1954. 
220p. $2.50. Gr. 5-9. [18] 

--- and Now Miguel by Joseph Krum- 
gold, illus. by Jean Charlot. Life in a 
sheepherding family of New Mexico is seen 
thru the mind of sensitive, intense Miguel. 
Winner of the Newbery Award for the 
most distinguished children’s book of the 
year. 1953. 244p. $2.75. Gr. 6-7. [1] 

Enchanted Island by Elizabeth Ladd, 
illus. by Edward Shenton. An orphaned 
child is made happy again by the kind- 
ness and friendliness she experienced on a 
Maine island. 1953. 192p. $2.50. Gr. 5-6. [8} 

Vr. Revere and I by Robert Lawson, 
illus. by the author. “Being an account of 
certain episodes in the career of Paul 
Revere, Esq. as recently revealed by his 
horse Scheherazade . . .”” Satirically humor- 
ous. 1953. 152p. $3. Gr. 5-8. [7] 

Mara, Daughter of the Nile by Eloise J. 
McGraw. Mara, a slave girl, becomes in- 
volved in a conspiracy to overthrow the 
queen. A thrilling, romantic tale of ancient 
Egypt. 1953. 279p. $3. Gr. 7-11. [17] 

The Borrowers by Mary Norton, illus. 
by Beth and Joe Krush. Creates a new race 
of “little people” who “borrow” everything 
they need. Convincing fantasy. 1953. 180p. 
$2.50. Gr. 5-6. [3] 

Tales of the Cheyennes by Grace Pen- 
ney, illus. by Walter R. West. Traditional 
tales of the tribe including humorous 
stories about Wihio, the lazy, tricky 
spider man. 1953. 118p. $2.25. Gr. 5-7. [5] 

Lone Muskrat by Glen Rounds, illus. 
by the author. Old Muskrat was the only 
one of his colony to survive the devastating 
forest fire. An animal adventure story with- 
out human characters or animals with 
human characteristics. 1953. 124p. $2.25. 
Gr. 4-6. [18] 

War Whoop of the Wily Iroquois by 
Martha Keller Rowland, illus. by Richard 
Powers. Based on a true account of an 
Indian raid, this is short, easy reading 
that tells an exciting story. 1954. Unpaged. 
$2. Gr. 3-4. [17] 

Winter Danger by William O. Steele, 
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Do you sometimes wish you were twins..-OF triplets 
or even quintuplets.--? Yes—I know exactly how you feel. 
with young people and books have 


for help. Of course, more helpers is the answer. 


in every WaY you who work 
increasing number of requests 
But helpers in the form of trained assistants are almost impossible to 
find, even when the budget provide 


that young people can use without 


answer that many librarians and teachers have found to be so helpful. 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ®° CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





s. SO what’s the answer? 


There is another way to multiply your services. Add refere 


constant adult help. It’s the 


nce materials 
simple 


reference materials that youns people can use 


by themselves; the selection is limited. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR was planned and developed to meet this 


as such 1s ynique in its field. Its style, type size, illustrations, vocabulary 
and clarity of explanation make its use 4 pleasure rather t 


And it can serve so many at one time. So multiply your services bY 


a reference set that saves you as it 


Sincerely, 


need, and 


serves them. 


(CACO 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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illus. by Paul Galdone. When the severest 


vinter in 50 years drove Caje’s father to 
leave him with relatives, Caje learned what 
it meant to share. An unusual theme for 
a pioneer story. Good characterization. 
1954: 183p. $2.25. Gr. 5-7. [3] 

Simon by Rosemary Sutcliff, illus. bv 
Richard Kennedy. Two boyhood friends 
found themselves on opposite sides the 
day King Charles raised his standard at 
Nottingham. A colorful tale of Round- 
heads and Cavaliers. 1953. 257p. $2.75. Gr. 

9. {9 

Captain Ramsay’s Daughter by Eliza- 
beth I Adrienne 


Adams. The 13-vear-old daughter of a 


Torjesen, illus. by 


Nantucket sea captain made an eventful 
trip to Boston with a precious package of 


ambergris. 1953. 223p. $2.50. Gr. 6-7. [19] 


Biography 

Varcus and Narcissa Whitman; pioncers 
of Oregon, story and pictures by James 
Daugherty. A biography which emphasizes 
the history of the period. Hlustrations are 
vigorous, epic in spirit. 1953. 158p. $2.50. 
Gr. 7-9. [11] 

Elizabeth Enters by Laurie Johnston, 
photographs selected by Richard W. John- 
ston. A biography of Queen Elizabeth II 
up to the coronation. It is warmly written, 
animated and informal, and includes many 
little-known incidents about the queen. 
The author and photographer are con- 
nected with the New York Times and Life 
Magazine. 1953. 185p. 83. Gr. 6-8. [10 

Cochise of Arizona by Oliver La Farge, 
illus. by L. F 
count of Indian warfare in the Southwest 


Bjorklund. A. stirring ac- 


in the 1860s, which gives a sympathetic, 
convincing picture of the Apache chief, 
Cochise. 1953. 191p. $1.75. Gr. 5-7. [20 

The Spirit of St. Louis by Charles Lind- 
bergh \ breathless tale as Lindbergh 
writes it, this step-by-step account of his 
trans-Atlantic flight which electrified the 
world. 1953. 562p. 85. Gr. 8-12. [10 

Magellan, First Around the World by 
Ronald Syme, illus. by William Stobbs. 
Bold illustrations and large, clear type 
heighten the appeal of this simple inform- 
ative account of the explorer’s life. 1953. 
Zip. $2. Gr. 4-5. [8 

William Crawford Gorgas: Tropic-Fever 
Fighter by Beryl Williams and Samuel 
Epstein. The triumph of intelligence and 
determination in the fight against disease. 
1953. 184p. $2.75. Gr. 6-9. [21] 


Special Interest 


imerica Before Men by Elizabeth Baity, 
illus. with drawings, maps, charts, and 
diagrams by C. B. Falls. What America 
was like before the nomadic Asiatic hunt- 
ers followed the animals over the Bering 
bridge. A book to stretch the mind and 
perhaps lead some boys and girls into this 
field of scientific investigation. 1953. 224p. 
$4.50. Gr. 7-12. [11] 

Weapon, a pictorial history by Edwin 
Punis. Stone-age spears to automatic guns 
in detailed ink drawings and descriptive 
text. 1954. 152p. $4.95. Gr. 5-12. [26] 

Caves of the Great Hunters by Hans 
Baumann, tr. by Isabel and Florence Mc- 
Hugh. When Simon’s dog ~'sappeared 
into a hole one day in France in Septem- 
ber 1940, four boys followed him and 
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found themselves in the now famous 
caves of Lascaux among the richest treas 
ures of cave paintings known. A book full 
of the thrill of discovery. 1954. 158p. $3. 
Gr. 6-8. [22] 

Engineers’ Dreams by Willy Ley, illus. 
by Isami Kashiwagi, diagrams and maps 
by the author. Tunneling under the Eng- 
lish Channel and harnessing volcanoes for 
power are the kind of dreams described 
for the boy who believes “everything has 
been done.” 1954. 239p. $3.50. Gr. 6-12. 
[11] 

The Moon Is Shining Bright as Day, 
an anthology of good-humored verse, se- 
lected by Ogden Nash. These poems range 
from “Little Willie” rhymes, Lear Limer- 
icks, Ogden Nash, and E. E. Cummings to 
De la Mare, Blake, Dickinson, Millay, 
Frost, and Shakespeare. 1953. 177p. $3. Gr. 
1-9. [23] 

More Power to You by Herman and 
Nina Schneider. “In this book you will find 
out about the power of long ago and the 
power that works for you today.” Easy 
experiments to do. Type is open-looking, 
line diawings break the pages pleasantly. 
Indexed. 1953. 128p. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. [24] 

American Folk Songs for Christmas by 
Ruth Crawford Seeger, illus. by Barbara 
Cooney. The whole of the Christmas story 
in American folksongs with a discussion 
of traditional American customs as an in- 
troduction. Unusual material for Christ- 
mas programs. 1953. 80p. 83. Gr. 4-adult. 


)] 


=~} 

First Book of the Ballet by Noel Streat- 
feild, pictures by Moses Soyer. An appeal- 
ing presentation, in story form, of steps, 
positions, attitudes, and technical back- 
ground for the enthusiast. Red and black 
crayon sketches. 1953. 93p. $1.75. Gr. 5-8. 


Or 


«J 


What's Inside of Engines by Herbert S. 
Zim. An introductory discussion of engines 
—what goes on inside a steam engine, a 
diesel, a turbine, a jet, rocket, an atomic 


pile. Clear diagrams illustrate the text. 


1953. 32p. $1.75. Gr. 4-6. [8 





1954 Book Week Poster 


[Write to Children’s Book Council, 50 
W. 53rd St., New York 19, for in- 
formation about Book Week materials.] 





Dinosaurs by Herbert S. Zim. A lucid, 
graphic book on a popular subject. It tells 
how we know about the giant reptiles 
which no man has ever seen, and gives 
some informed guesses as to why they dis 
appeared from the earth. 1954. 64p. $2. Gr. 
1-6. [8] 

The Sun by Herbert S. Zim. To the 
accompaniment of many interesting and 
informative drawings, diagrams, and com 
parative statistics, the author discusses the 
sun, its heat, theories of formation, sun 
spots, eclipses, and what the sun does for 
us. 1953. G2p. $2. Gr. 5-7. [8] 


Of Interest 
to Teachers and Parents 

The Unreluctant Years, a critical ap- 
proach to children’s literature, by Lillian 
H. Smith. The author, formerly head of 
children’s work in the Toronto Public Li- 
brary, gives a stimulating analysis of the 
qualities desirable in children’s books in 
all fields—poetry, fairy tales, picture books, 
stories, books of knowledge, with concrete 
examples to illustrate her points. 1953. 
1938p. $4.50. Gr. Adult. [27 


Publishers 


fl] Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave.., 
New York 16 

[2] Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y 

[3] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave... New York 17. 

[4] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16 

[5] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St.. 
Boston 7. 

[6] Alfred A Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

|7] Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St.. 
Boston 6. 

[8] William Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave.. 
New York 16. 

19} Oxford University Press, Inc., 114 
5th Ave., New York 11. 

[10] Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 
11] Viking Press, 18 FE. 48th St., New 
York 17. 
12] Capitol Publishing Co., Inc., Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
13] Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 
14} Random House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 
15] G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 
16] Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 
5th Ave., New York 3. 

[17] Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

[18] Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New 
York 11. 

[19] Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
419 4th Ave., New York 16. 

[20] Aladdin Books, 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. 

[21] Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 

[22] Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 6th Ave., 
New York 14. 

[23] J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5. 

[24] William R. Scott, Inc., Publisher, 
8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 

[25] Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21. 

[26] World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2. 

[27] American Library Assn, 50 E. Hu 
ron St., Chicago 11. 
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Dramatize your teaching with 
real-life situations like... 


ae DARE RSS Se 
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Trains talk, too! 


When you are riding in a car alongside a train and you 
hear the Diesel blow two long blasts, a short one, then a 
long one, do you know it means “Better be careful — 
grade crossing ahead”? 


This signal is just one of the many “train talk” messages 
explained in World Book’s intriguing new 16-page 
article on “Railroad.” There are thousands of other fas- 
cinating facts in World Book about transportation, and 
it’s easy to bring this important subject to life with the 
new Unit Teaching Plan on transportation. 


World 


Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


One of 22 new units planned to accompany World 
Book, the transportation unit organizes in desirable 
teaching sequence the 660 references to World Book’s 
155 different articles on transportation. Also included 
are study questions, answers, and activities designed to 
make teaching easier and more effective. 


Send now for your free copy of the “transportation” 
unit. With it you will receive also free an index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans, which have been 
especially well received by both curriculum workers 
and teachers. Each is a teaching plan for some impor- 
tant school topic. Each is easily adapted to any desired 
grade level. Fill in and send the coupon today. 


through 8. 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1101, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ey 





Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Free! world Book’s Unit Teaching Plan on “Transporta- 
tion” and index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 


















pooR Toys” 3 
| onew HO” FLORIDA 
| 


a Ocala and Marion County's 
location in the beautiful rolling 

4 ) hills and lake region of Florida 
WY makes it an ideal place for those 
= who want to remain active during 
retirement. Cool summers, mild 


© = : 
.) winters and numerous cultural 
a activities enhance the appeal of 


SM this retirement paradise. Beautiful 
P 18 hole golf course. Home of 
Ian Silver Springs and Rainbow 





A Springs. Bass-filled lakes challenge 


| = those who long to drop a lazy 

e line where fish are plentiful. 
Q > In addition, there is no state 
3 . income tax nor inheritance tax. 
} } Consider these advantages and 
2 you'll make Ocala and Marion 


ts County your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 


For free details write to Ocala 
and Marion County Chamber 
of Commerce, Zone 44, 


OCALA, FLORIDA 








Valuable PROJECTS for class- 
work in Arts and Crafts are 
available Free of charge: 
Ceramics Without A_ Kiln, 
How To Make Molds, Wire- 
craft, Feltcraft, Woodcraft, 
Rusticraft, Planters, Patio 
Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
Etching, Glass Etching, Cast- 
ing with Liquid Plastics, Wax- 
craft, How to Imbed Biological 
Specimens, and many others 
Write for details. Please men- 
tion school name. 


PLASTICAST CO., Dept. 21 
P. O. Box 987, Palo Alto, Calif 





CURRENT ISSUES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1954 


(Proceedings of the 9th National 
Conference) 


A significant sourcebook of current think- 


ing on problems of major concern to col- 


leges and universities 


Distributed to membership free; to 
non-members, $3.00 


ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 









INDIVIDUALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS of EUROPE 
BY PRIVATE CAR 
9. 10 and 11 weeks all inclusive tours. 

PERSONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


for your convenience now also in USA. 
Box 1029, Des Moines 11, lowa. 
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If You Are a Teacher of Exceptional Children... 


Y ou can obtain from the NEA Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren the following materials: 


Evaluation and Education of the 
Cerebral-palsied Child—the New Jersey 
Study by Thomas W. Hopkins, Kathryn 
C. Colton, and Harry V. Bice. 1954. 
128p. $1.60. 

Reprints from Exceptional Children, 
othcial journal of the ICEC: Spotting 
Potential Delinquents in the School 
by Selma J. Glick. May 1954. 8p. 20¢. 
What Is Special About Special Educa- 
tion? [Dec. 1952-May 1953; Oct.-Nov. 
1953] 48p. 50¢. The Child with Rheu- 
matic Fever or Heart Disease by Kath- 
erine Dodge Brownell. Nov. 1952. 8p. 
20¢. Total School Planning for the 
Gifted Child by Miriam Pritchard. 
Jan., Feb., Mar. 1952. l6p. 25¢. The 
Role of a Speech Correctionist in the 
Public School by Wilbur A. Yauch. 
Jan. 1952. 5 p. 20¢. Helping Parents To 
Accept Their Exceptional Children by 
S. R. Laycock. Feb. 1952. 5p. 20¢. Help- 
ing the Left-handed Child by A. Clare 
Hume. Apr. 1951. 4p. 15¢. Classroom 
Teachers Can Help Maladjusted Chil- 
dren by N. E. Cutts and Nicholas Mose- 
ley. Jan. 1949. 4p. 15¢. 

The following reprints are especially 
suitable for inservice or preservice 
teacher-education programs: 30 Cardi- 


LOCAL-WISE 


It's a good idea... 

To take to the stage instead of to 
the soapbox in driving home a point. 
The Jeannette [Pa.] Teachers Associa- 
tion found the skit Do You Know Liz? 
more effective than lectures in empha- 
sizing principles of good public rela- 
tions, ethical procedures, and active 
participation in professional organiza- 
tions. Helma Hansen is J TA president. 

Do You Know Liz? and other skits 
may be obtained free from NEA. 


To plan for effective followup action 
on committee work. Last spring, in- 
stead of having one large group meet- 
ing for the purpose, the Meridian 
[Miss.] Teachers Association divided 
into five groups to hear, discuss, and 
act on committee reports. This m de 
for better understanding of issues, 
greater participation, and more effec- 
tive followup, says Emma Ruth Cor- 
ban, MMTA pastpresident. 


To make written reports to the mem- 
bership following executive-committee 
meetings. A mimeographed bulletin 
issued to its membets by the North 


nal Requisites for an Adequate Edu- 
cational Program for Hospitalized 
Children by D. C. Widdowson. Mar. 
1954. 3p. 15¢. The Physically Handi- 
capped Child and the Nursery School 
by Eric Denhoff, M.D. Feb. 1954. 7p. 
20¢. An Evaluation of Vision Screening 
by Franklin Foote, M.D., and Marian 
Crane, M.D. Jan. 1954. 10p. 25¢. The 
Preschool Blind Child and His Needs 
by Berthold Lowenfeld. Nov. 1953. 6p. 
20¢. Preschool Services for Visually 
Handicapped Children by Mary S. Nel- 
son and Godfrey D. Stevens. Mar. 1953. 
3p. 15¢. Positive Factors in a Multiple 
Grade Classroom for the Physically 
Handicapped by Eugenia G. Leventhal. 
May 1953. 6p. 20¢. Teaching Slow 
Learners To Read Common Signs by 
Alice La Valli and Lillian Runge. Nov. 
1951. 3p. 15¢. The Educational Impli- 
cations of Psychological Studies of 
Cerebral-palsied Children by William 
M. Cruickshank and Jane E. Dolphin. 
Oct. 1951. 9p. 25¢. 

Quantity discounts on above items. 

Membership in ICEC is S6 regular 
[S3 student] and includes eight issues 
of Exceptional Children and 10 issues 
of ICEC Bulletin. 


[Next month: If you are 
chairman of a tenure or aca- 
demic - freedom committee.] 


Brunswick [N. ].] Teachers Association 
keeps members informed on issues be- 
fore the association «nd enables them 
to be better prepared for the next 
meeting, says Mary E. H. Delaney, 
NBTA president. 


To use recording devices to report 
professional meetings. The Mt. Diablo 
Unitéd District Education Association, 
Concord, California, made tape record- 
ings of all proceedings at the Bay Sec- 
tion Asilomar Leaders Workshop, and 
sent them, at cost, to other local asso- 
Eloise Honett, MDUDEA 
pastpresident, reported by phonograph 
records her trip to the NEA conven- 
tion. 


ciations. 


To utilize Local Association Activi- 
ties Leaflets in planning the work of 
the local association. Especially useful 
LAALs for fall activities are: No. 5, 

. the Local Association Promotes 
NEA Membership”; No. 10, “Local 
Leaders Plan a Year’s Program of Ac- 
tion”; No. 13, “The Local News Bul- 
letin: Why? What? How?”; No. 18, 
“The Local Association Develops 
Meaningful Meetings”; No. 20, “Mak- 
ing Committees Effective.” Free to 


local-association presidents. NEA. 
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Have an 


NOW, Monroe folding Banquet Tables, at no extra 2et%orzc Oe FOLD! pas! 
Inviting Classroom 


cost, are offered with completely finished tops, BANOQVET ~ASts 
highly resistant to most serving hazards. May 
be USED WITHOUT TABLE CLOTHS, if desired. 
Also available in Formica and Ornacel special 
color and pattern types. Write for catalog with 


Do tne children look apathetic direct factory prices and discounts to educational 


when they come into your class- 
room? I hope not. But if they do, 
check up a little before you rush 
hastily off to a charm school. The 
physical condition of the room may 
be to blame rather than your per- 
sonality or teaching methods. 

Try to look at the classroom as a 
child would see it. Would you like 
to spend the day there? If not, what 
can you do to remedy the situation? 

First make sure of properly con- 
trolled temperature, light, and ven- 
tilation. 

Next consider seating. If your 
room has adjustable seats, see that 
both seat and desk height are suit- 
able for each child. 

Is there a place for everything, 
and is everything in its place? How 
about your desk, for instance? Re- 
member that children are veritable 
little squirrels when it comes to 
cramming their desks, so don't set 
them a bad example. 

If you need storage cupboards, 
make some out of orange crates, 
with colorful curtains. Let the chil- 
dren construct a storage box for 
their own collections, whether sea 
shells or bird’s eggs. 

If the walls are drab, introduce 
color in your dress as well as in 
accessories for the room. 

Is your bulletinboard overloaded 
with layers of bedraggled clippings? 
You'll find a few items, cleverly 
handled and frequently changed, 
are more effective than a cluttered 
display. 

Does your library corner look in- 
viting? Book jackets and gay posters 
teamed up with carefully chosen 
books can make reading wellnigh 
irresistible. 

You haven't time for all this? Let 
the children acquire a sense of pride 
and a feeling of responsibility for 
their school home. Have a monitor 
for each task appointed by a self- 
governing class club, and your room 
will soon be sparkling fresh, with a 
welcoming and pleasing personality 
all its own. 

—ETHEL GEE, fifth-grade teacher, 
Belgrade [Montana] School. 





For the beginning teacher A 
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and religious institutions, clubs, lodges, etc. 
MONROE CO., 36 Church Street, Colfax, 


CLINTON :«: 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
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Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 

a position in the Midwest, West or 
Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 





A HAPPY HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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Choral Reading 


How the beloved old poem “’Twas The Night Before Christmas” was 
successfully brought to life by 4th graders of Nibley Park School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Told here by their teacher, Mrs. Florence W. Stenoish. 


Choral reading made it possible for 
whole class to take part. Chorus was 
grouped into higher and lower pitched 
readers and according to reciting 
speed. This arrangement worked 
nicely; voices blended well. Class 
chose “Night Before Christmas.” 
We practiced with Fred Waring’s record of the 
poem. The singing aided children in sensing 
the rhythm and helped them in interpreta- 
tion. Once spirit was captured, they developed 
idea naturally, themselves. 

Pantomimers were sleeping children in 
pajamas and large flannel night- 
gown, Ma in her kerchief, Pa in his 


cap, 2 sugar plums dancing prettily, 
moon, small boy dressed as mouse. 
All of these appeared on the stage 
when mentioned by the chorus. 


St. Nick was star of show. Before arrival some 
of chorus rattled castanets and noise makers 
for clattering hooves (with increasing volume). 
St. Nick bounded on stage suddenly, came 
quickly down steps to audience, distributing 
lollipops to awe-struck, delighted children. 


Class wanted sleigh and deer to actually fly. 
Some boys cut these from cardboard and 
strung together by black thread. 2 boys be- 
hind curtain on either side of stage (after 
considerable practice) pulled sleigh and deer 
in mid air across stage. 





how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


® 
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You can win one of these 
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Flo-master 


TEACHERS’ CONTEST 
/08 Prizes in all! 


First Priz@eetee $500.00 
Second Prize ee « $250.00 
Third Prize. wee 3 i 00.00 
hwards of = «+ «00+ *DOecac EACH 
Mentions of + «+++ 2h Qecach 





Sixty FLO-MASTER SETS (as illustrated) 


The NEW S-22A Set: “ 


Pocket-size FLO-MASTER with 4 assorted 
Felt Tips. Fine Mark Adapter. 2 oz. can 
Ink. 2 oz. can Cleanser—a $3.90 Value 





Here is all you have to do: 


1. —_ in the coupon for an entry blank and contest 
rules 

2. Write a letter stating how the Flo-master Felt Tip 
Pen has helped you as a teacher 

3. Mail the letter with your entry blank and a speci- 
men ot your work done with the Flo-master 


If you haven’t used a Flo-master. you'll be de- 
lighted with this revolutionary pen. It writes on 
any surface — plastic, wood, paper, metal — with 
broad lines or thin lines—heavy or light. The flow 
of ink is accurately controlled by an automatic 
valve. Flo-master inks in eight colors are instant- 
drying, waterproof, smudge-proof. 

To get you started on your letter here are some 
of the uses of the Flo-master we know about. You 
probably have discovered many others. 


* Making flash-cards, charts, posters, maps 

* Wail displays of nursery rhymes 
and illustrations 

® Object identification cards 
(piano, chair, etc.) 

* Reading and pronunciation cards 

¢ Wall charts of pupils’ 
accomplishments (list of books 
read, attendance, etc.) 

® Seasonal and activity posters 
(Easter, Christmas, etc.) 

® Window decorations 

¢ Marking athletic equipment 


MOTE: Entries must be mailed 
by November 30, 1954 — so — 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


















: Teachers’ Contest ‘ : 
4 Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept NE-5 1 
a 153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 1 
H | am interested in entering your Flo-master ' 
, Teachers’ Contest. Please send me (without obli- ; 
i gation) entry blank and Contest Rules. i 
1 ’ 
' NAME t 
i a 
: STREET & NUMBER : 
: ee ee ; 
§ NAME OF scHOOL_—____ I 
ETE EN A ey oe le 
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Financial Help for Prospective Teachers 


In srupy1nc ways of alleviating the 
shortage of qualified teachers, the 
NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards recently asked the 
NEA Research Division to make a 
survey of financial aid offered by 
colleges and universities to those 
“planning to teach.” 

The Research Division obtained 
information about student-aid pro- 
grams for prospective teachers in 
336 colleges and universities—177 
public and 159 private. Information 
on state programs was also obtained 
from 16 states. 

The 336 institutions reported 
that financial aid was granted to 
30,172 prospective teachers during 
the year 1953-54. Three out of four 
of these students received scholar- 
ship grants, and about one in 12 re- 
ceived fellowship grants. Loans to- 
taling $638,431 were made to 4734 
students—15.7°% of the students 
helped. An additional 2407 scholar- 
ships, 69 fellowships, and additional 
funds for loans were reported avail- 
able but not granted. 


Facts Are Better .. . 


SoMEONE aptly said that fact-find- 
ing is better than tault-finding; that 
realities are less dangerous than 
fancies. Apparently a number of 
persons think so, especially mem- 
bers of the Association, for the 
NEA Research Division answers 
about 12,000 letters of inquiry each 
school year. 

To meet this demand, the divi- 
sion has prepared dozens of bibli- 
ographies, memorandums, loan 
packets, and items which may be 
borrowed. Combined with any nec- 
essary letters, these materials are 
supplying individual teachers and 
professional committees with a 
practical service. 

Some requests are simple, such 
as: “What is the estimated average 
salary of public-school classroom 
teachers for the current year?’’ For 
more than 30 years the division has 
collected and_ distributed facts 
about salaries and salary schedules. 

A few inquiries are more diff- 
cult, such as: 

“Please give me the names of 
several recent college textbooks on 
an introduction to education.” 


The typical annual scholarship 
grant was $159; fellowship grant, 
$417 per year; annual loan, $124. 
Public colleges and universities 
offered more scholarships than were 
offered by private colleges and uni- 
versities. However, the scholarship 
grants in the private institutions 
were for much larger amounts. 

Thirteen states which reported 
statewide student-aid programs for 
prospective teachers had a total of 
$1,787,519 available for 1953-54. 
The annual appropriations ranged 
from $4000 in Massachusetts to 
$370,000 in Virginia. The median 
annual appropriation was $54,580. 
Four states indicated an increased 
allotment for 1954-55. 

The 16 states reported that 9820 
students were helped by state-aid 
programs in 1953-54. Of this num- 
ber 1715 were expected to be ready 
to teach in 1954-55. Seven states 
whose state-aid programs had been 
in operation for a number of years 
estimated that about 91% of the 
students helped had entered teach- 


2. — 
ins = 





“How does the average salary in 
our town compare with the average 
in similar cities?” 

“Is the 6-3-3 plan of school or- 
ganization hbetae than the 8-4?” 

“What should a modern program 
of education cost per pupil?” 

“What does the retirement law 
mean in my state when it pro- 
vides ...2 

Facts for use in answering be- 
come even more elusive when the 
requests are like the following: 

“Send me a bibliography on a 
dull education.” 

“I can’t decide whether to be a 
teacher or an undertaker’s assistant. 
Please send me facts on teaching.” 

“I would like to have informa- 
tion on elementary education.” 

But then—not all letters are from 
teachers! 

The staff always feels good when 
the acknowledgment is like this: 
“The research studies and service 
given to individual requests more 
than justify the NEA and our con- 
tinued support.” 

The division does not pretend to 
answer every question, but it often 
can suggest where the facts can be 


obtained. + 
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New Members of the 
Professional Family 


A NEw development in education 
is the formation of state associa- 
tions of driver-education teachers 
and other educators especially in- 
terested in one or more phases of 
safety education. 

The first of the associations to 
make an appearance was the Penn- 
sylvania group in 1949. Today there 
are approximately 33 professional 
organizations primarily concerned 
with safety education. Three states 
—Michigan, Ohio, and North Caro- 
lina—each have two such organiza- 
tions! 

There are several reasons for the 
rapid development of such groups, 
but the main one is the fact that 
safety education itself is a compara- 
tive newcomer to the curriculum. 
The safety-education movement be- 
gan gathering strength during the 
1920s; the first highschool driver- 
education course offered in 
1933. As a part of the growing 
emphasis on education tor living, 
education to stay alive was certainly 
a natural and long-needed develop- 
ment. 


was 


Persons and groups interested in 
safety education have had to blaze 
their own trails in several respects. 
They have had to devise teaching 
methods and activities, while at the 
same time keeping abreast of the 
constantly changing hazards of 
modern life. Many have long felt 
that a means of exchanging infor- 
mation with other educators facing 
comparable problems might en- 
hance their own  safety-education 
programs. 

A little more than a year ago, 
in response to a number of requests, 
the NEA’s National Commission 
on Safety Education offered state 
and local professional safety-educa- 
tion groups an associate relation- 
ship to facilitate interaction be- 
tween them and the national com- 
mission. The program, which is not 
yet fully underway, includes plans 
for an information service, direct 
participation activities, and _per- 
haps some projects to provide in- 
formation and guidance to these 
new members of the professional 
family. 

—National Commission on Safety 
Education, NEA. 
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How this skilled backstage crew helps 


the railroads give a 


\ 
) 





The conductor in charge of a crack streamliner . 
“drives” the railroads’ powerful locomotives . . 


smooth performance 


f 
) 


~ Ginn 


. 


. . the engineer who 
. and the men in freight 


yards who control the movements of giant freight cars with tiny levers 


and switches have fascinating jobs. 


But backstage, in railway offices and 


stations, are other men—and women, too—who handle jobs just as 
challenging and just as vital to top railroad performance. 





There’s the ticket seller in a busy railway 
station. At his finger tips, he has detailed 
information on all the lines that run 
across the broad face of our nation, and 
the crack trains that travel them. And, in 
a matter of minutes, he can write you a 
ticket that’s good for a ride on a train 
thousands of miles away...or reserve a 
place for you on one that may be made 
up several months later. 





Handling $1,000,000 worth of jewels 
or tons of perishable flowers is all part of 
a day’s work for this Railway Express 
employee. He and his fellow workers 
make it possible for the railroads to offer 
many special and unusual services. In 
cars attached to fast passenger or express 
trains, Railway Express ships money, 
flowers, luggage, pets~ anything that re- 
quires speed or close attention. 





The women who operate these machines 
keep track of the thousands of freight 
cars that roll from railroad to railroad 
hauling the mountains of food, clothes and 
other manufactured products we use 
every day. As reports come in from rail 
junctions, they compile records on the 
freight cars of their own railroad, and 
those of other railroads temporarily on 
the line. 





And these are only a few of the thou- 
sands of skilled backstage workers who 
help make possible the railroads’ smooth 
daily performance. Through their efforts, 
the railroads serve your transportation 
needs speedily, efficiently and at a lower 
average cost than any other general form 
of transportation. What’s more they do it 
over lines built and maintained at no ex- 
pense to any taxpayer. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 15. 
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asks 


The only desk that provides 
comfortable cradleform seat- 
ing in every posture position; 
10° and 20° desk-top slopes 
for reading, writing, art work; 
plus level top for manipula- 
tive tasks. Fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment assures proper 
working distances, eliminates 
chair-scraping noise. Seat 
swivels 45° either way for easy 
ingress and egress. Adjustable 
for wide size-range. 


Free Booklet: “The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
a comprehensive work on classroom environment. Write Dept. 7. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs Unequaled for full-upholstered com- 
fort, beauty, durability, acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm. 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 


“Ten-Twenty” Desk No. 436 
with exclusive Ss 


Top level for 


3-position top Manoulative 








Desk top at 20° slope. 


The Successful Practices of Others 
May be of Great Benefit to You 


EMERGING PRACTICES 
IN MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 


Twenty-Second Yearbook of the 
















aa Top at National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
go £, Conventional 
y - 


10° Slope 
— 





















@ This book describes emerging practices that have 


been found useful in the teaching of mathematics. 


Top Raised for 
Easy Access 
to Book Box 


@ Contains nontechnical discussions, new approaches to 
old problems, and “down-to-earth” suggestions. 


@ Full of ideas for immediate use in your classroom. 


@ Contains contributions from 61 persons. 


Contents 





1. Differentiated Mathematics Curriculums (organization, 
grouping, cooperative planning). 2. Laboratory Teaching 
in Mathematics. 3. Teacher Education. 4. New Emphases 
in Subject Matter. 5. Evaluation of Mathematical Learn- 
ing (understandings, applications, attitudes, appreciations, 
reporting). 


Price $4.50. To members of the Council, $3.50. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF MATHEMATICS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 





Washington 6, D. C. 








Aug. 20, 1954 to Sept. 17, 1954 


ALABAMA—-Cleveland L. Adams, Gladys 
Baxter, Mrs. Steele, L. Bibb, Fleming C. 
Blackburn, Birdie Lee Bobo, Baxter Collins. 
M. G. Couch, C. U. Le Croy, A. M. Daugh- 
3 ee. B Davidson, Lillie M. Davidson, 
Mrs. Hubert T. Davis, Kate Dewyer, Mary 
E. Edwards, Mrs. Ladean Embry, Rayburn 
J. Fisher, E. E. Gaither, J. Noel Glasscock, 
H. G. Greer, Thomas W. Guilford, J. F. Hall, 
W. R. Hall, Rosetta Hardy, J. R. Hawkins, 
Pauline Henderson, R. Voyt Hill, Laura A. 
Johnston, Ruth S. Majure, Ethel B. Mardre, 
Esther Murphy, Mildred McCrimmon, Dottie 
Pearl Owen, C. R. Owens, G. T. Patrick, T. 
B Pearson, IL E raatt, Jr., C. A. Preitt, 
Henry G. Richards, Mrs. R. M. Satterfield, 
Velma B. Savage, C. L. Scarborough, Reuben 
Self, Florence M. Shipp, Ruth S. Slaughter. 
Dora <A Traylor, Pearl S. Tuggle, Annie 
Ussery, Ray Wagnon,. Nellie M Ward, 
Thelma S. Yarbrough 

ARIZONA—Mabe! H. Blue, Sam S. Medi- 
govich, Ida T. Power, Jeryl N. Thorp, Rich- 
ard Valenzuela 

ARKANSAS—Cleola O. Boles, Robert L. 


White 
CALIFORNIA — Frances B. Abernathy, 
Olive H Case, Angiolina Ann Martin, 


Charles F. MelIntire, Della M. Silbaugh 

COLORADO—Jean Pool Bock, Josephine 
Busby, Arthur Cordova, Maria E. Cordova, 
Leo Fisher, Mable Grove, Robert L. Harris, 
Madalyn Hart, Julia * Hynes, Lucille 
Ilgaudas, Helena Kerr, Hilda Krueger, Ger- 
trude L. Lauck, Donald W Lavine, Lois 
Lindstrom, Eileen Loomis, Harry Masterson, 
Edna Middleton, Mabel G. Moser, Joseph P. 
Natale, Philip Ww Perdew, 8. E. Poet, 
Mamie L. Potts, Mrs. M. H. Rahiser, Jerry E. 
Reed, Harold Clyde Short, Donna Siegfreid, 
G Owen Smith, taymond Martin Taibl, 
Grace D. Tucker, George R. Villano, Ethelda 
Hewe Voss, Eleanor W. Walters, George F. 
Walters 
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G. Howell, Conrad F. Johnson, Eldon L. 
Kastler, Otto O. Kaufman, H. G. Mahon, 
Audine Meadows, Fannie O. Patton, Floyd 
E. Pope, Roxa Mary Porter, Daniel V. 
Swartz, Margaret Timmerman 
KENTUCKY—Charles M jain, Elizabeth 
Bennett, Mrs. R. R. Craft, Ralph Fontaine, 
George Giles, N. B. McMillian 
LOUISIANA—Alice Sutton Saird, Annie 
Lou Barlow, Mary Kathryn Barnes, Marie 
Kirk Clark, J. H. Dunean, Alice Edwards, 
Morelle Emmons, Elsie Allen Hayden, Ione 
Hill, Dorothy Ann Hines, William C. Johns, 


CONNECTICUT—Anna M. Finn, Edward Mary Katherine Laurich, L. V. Noles, Martin 
J. Kelley A. Nutt, Mrs. F. J. Ortis, Katye Lee Posey, 

FLORIDA—Helen M. Whittlesey Charles A. Ravenna, Lillian G. Scott, Ethel 

GEORGIA—E. F. Adams, Estelle Buchan- Adams Spencer, Janie C. Stampley, Norman 
an, Julia Carter, Naomi H. Culliver, Betty Joseph Stevens, Carl D. Tatum 
C. Davis, Robert H. Davis, Mary Dimon, MAINE—Charles E. Hilt, Louise B. Mil- 
Virginia Scott Estes, Armenia Fowler, Wil- ler, A. Raymond Rogers, Jt 
liam E. Harrell, Floreine Hudson, Elizabeth MARYLAND—Sidney Dorros, Carol V 
C. MacToggart, Annie V. Massey, Shelby H. MceCamman _ 
Monroe, Robert L. Osborne, Nathan M. MASSACHUSETTS—Elba O. Carrier, Ed- 
Patterson, Newton A. Rogers, Joe F. Smith, mund K. Fanning, Helen 8S. Gendron, Walter 
Theresa H. Smith, Marvin L. Summey, E. Scott, Stanley W. Wright 
Grace B. Yancey MICHIGAN—J. Henry Bosch, Lewis R. 
® ILLINOIS—Agnes Cc. K. Armstrong, Ag- Bradway, Maurice G. Carmany, George M 
atha Cavallo, Nolan E. Correll, C. Evelyn Curtis, Zella Daymond, Arland W. Doolittle, 
Cox, Richard G. Erzen, Robert Eugene Wilda E. Drapeau, Thad L. Flaugher, Gil- 
Evans, William O. Fisher, Helen M. Goff, bert C. Goza, Norman Hearn, Jean Henne, 
William Lee Hodge. Helen Hunter, Joan Daisy E. Howard, Victor M. Kutchins, Ray 
Hunter, Gerald L. Jaehnel, Howard John- H. Lawson, Ray W. Mac Loughlin, George 
son, Flora Doran Kenney, Edna S. Lehman, L. Miller, Simon Morris, Don 8S. Mueller, 
Ralph Lewis, Herbert M. Lindstrum, Carroll Gerrit D. Muyskens, Helen Marie McKee, 
J. Little, Iva B Pidcock, Cedric Pope, H. Kenneth McLaughlin, Ethel Perry, Mil- 
Jennie Raffaelle, Irene Rauch, Russell D. dred lL. Porritt, James W. Randels, Charles 
Rendleman, Norma Riehl, Claude J. Rose, A. Scheltema, Leonard Schregardus, Robert 
Jeanne Lyman Snowberg, Steve Stelmack, L. Smith, Bruce Sellers, Virginia Sorenson, 
Wilhelmina 8S Whitaker, Martha White, E. Byron Thomas 
W. David Whiteside, Catherine E. Wiegman, MINNESOTA— Donald D. Anderson, Eldon 
Josephine E. Wiegman H. Detamore, Dorothy B. Ellingboe, Mary 

INDIANA—Ruth M. Allen, Ruth M. Ault, Ann Erickson, Lucila Gaetke, Marvin A 
Zelma L. Boice, Mary Lee Cavan, Frank E. Gens, Dorothy E. Greeney, Elwood C. Gua- 
Cline, Hallie M. Conrad, Bernice L. Graham, nella, Anna V. Gustafson, Dale 8S. Haugen, 
Lester L. Grile, Mary E. Hale, Ellis Hays, Burehard A. Hays, Bruce C. Johnson, 
Hannah M. Lindahl, Madge Masten, Ruth Emelia M. Johnson, Wayne Keith, Patricia 
Mehnert, Vera Murray, Inez M. McClellan, Malloy, Floyd W. Nelson, Marie Normandin, 
D. Ruth Rainbolt, Clarence E. Robbins, Daniel P. Norton, Violet Panzram, Mrs. 
Irene F. Roeder, Robert E. Roult, Maude Edelweiss Peterson, Verlie M. Sather, John 
H Siebert, George W. Smith, Clyde R. Schulstad, Mary E. Senrick, Ralph H. Sor- 
Walters, Charles R. Weilbaker, Lillie H. enson, Jean R. Steffen, Roy H. Teppen, 
Williams, Eva M. Williamson Peter Vujovich 

IOWA—W. Earl Harmon, Eugene Hiskey, MISSOU RI—Louise A. Anderson, Sarah D 
Kermith S. Huehn, Oscar E. Thompson Biggs, Bobbie Jean Bradshaw, Elizabeth 

KANSAS—FEsther A. Ball, Robert E. Bal- Brandon, Ella Marie Brock, Buella Grey 
lou, Corwin E. Bare, Mildred Brown, Ione Brooks,  M. Norine Busch, M. W. Dial, 
Clark, Vivian H. Dunlap, Ruth G. Gagli- Rogers Duff, James C. Ewery, Dorothy 
ardo, Alice Gorsage, E. W. Grigg, Barney Fisher, Velma Fourt, Eva Fuhr, Mary B. V 
Hays, Cora Hess, Dorothy S. Holland, James Fuller, Freda Gates, John F. Grace, Phillip 
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M. Greer, Wilma Hurt Harris, Helen Holder, D. Goldsworthy, 





Leone M. Graham, David gan, L. Louise McCall, Johnnie McCaughan, 
Howard D. Jayne, Forrest T. Jones, Eliza- L. Harbison, Henry H. Hartley, Barbara J. Maurice S. Norton, Marguerite Ross, Robert 
beth V. Lanyon, Mary Meeks Lee, Mark Hilen, Clarence Hines, Ruby B. Holloway, B. Rutherford, Roberta Sloan, Dillard Teal 
Robert Lumb, Thelma J. Meeks, Rosamond Don W. James, Elmer R. Johnson, Charles VIRGINIA—Martha A. Anthony, J. Frank- 
B. Merker, Marie P. Meyer, Velma Miller, W. Keith, Lottie Lee Lamb, Harold R. Neu- lin Fitzgerald, Paul O. Schwartz, Irma B. 
Vergilee Moore, Berte C. McCune, Mary H. man, Laura V. Neuman, Ruth L. Porter- Thompson, Edward M. Trice 
Powell, E. Fern Rains, Annabelle Roberts, field, Lois Adelle Rice, Don B. Sayre, Ruby WASHINGTON—Alan Olson 
Hester Lee Roby, Morgan Lee Rushing, Sharman, Flora H. Smith, Kathryn H. WEST VIRGINIA—Ruth Ankrom, Louise 
Emma Sayers, Bernice B. Smith, Gandy Smith, Donald Spierine, Kathryn S. Stan- Baldwin, Mildred Ann Baldwin, Mary Jo 
W. Smith, Muriel Grace Smith, Leona Wells, cliffe, Elsie Gabel Turner, Velma Weir, Blackburn, Ralph J. Brabban, Charles A. 
James C. Willey Robert C. Wendt, Lyle Mary Wheeler, Al- Cline, Clarice B. Coyer, Rosa I. Craig, Robert 
NEBRASKA—Paul J. Baker wilda Wright T. Crawford, Rodney L. Curtis, Elizabeth 
NEVADA—Florence A. Jones PENNSYLVANIA—Pearle M. Ache, Mary Daugherty, Mrs. Ferrol L. Dunkle, Emilie D. 
NEW JERSEY — Margaret Fritz Abel, H. Anderson, Charlotte C. Baggs, Oliveretta Faris, Marion Freshwater, Edna Gregg, Mary 
Anne M. Feaster, Ruth E. Kane, Ruth Bash, Thelma D. Berstler, James A. Bodkin, Alice Groppe, Virginia R. Hainor, Henrietta 
Irene Leard Jane L. Brader, Helen A. Chesko, Alma B, Hein, Evelyn D. Henderson, Gerald Hinkle, 
NEW MEXICO—James G. Blaine, William Cross, Frederick R. Cyphert, Mae E. Davi- Welthea Payne Hoover, Opal Lantz, Mary 
Doran, Elma Humphrey, Isabelle Leger, dow, Henry I. Floryshak, Mary M. Gil! Ealy Messinger, Wilmarene Midkiff, Isabelle 
Leila Rawls, J. Franklin Reynolds, Thomas Dorothy Grinnell, Dorothy Mae Grow, Dor- McCutcheon, Kathryn W. McKinney, Gladys 
D. Roybal, Elizabeth M. Smith, Charles R. othy R. Hartman, Warren E. Hassinger, Nelson, Topsy O'Dell, Margaret W. Pettit, 
Spain, Clem Starritt, J. Paul Taylor, Mil- George W. Hoffman, William B. Jones, Antoinette Pontier, Emma B. Quessenberry, 
lage E. Yeats, Myrtle M. Yeats Harold J. Koch, Richard R. Koch, Paul A. Ethel Ramsey, Ruth D. Riddle, Irene S. 
NEW YORK—P. Edward Ernest, Kath- Kratt, Margarethe S. Kroen, Emily Law- Sawyer, Mabel Shuman, Mae Cox Wilson, 
arine H. Krieg, Harold G. Ludwig, C. Sher- rence, Harry Lutton, Alan P. Mewha, War- Virginia Smith, Mrs. Ollie Stone, Aretta Jane 
wood Miller, A. Andrew Navarra, Franklin ren R. Miller, Carolyn Morton, Agnes Mottle, Summers, Wilburn H. Triplett, Jr., Helen 
B. Pinkerton, Jr., Grace H. Racker, Marie Mary S. McCabe, Niles E. Norman, William Louise Upton, Geneva B. Walden, Cora V 
E. Reynolds, Sidney Tover W. Novak, J. Francis O’Malley, June M. W oerner 
NORTH CAROLINA — Aquilla Anderson, Owens, Ralph Edgar Roberts, Russell S. WISCONSIN—Leonard B. Johnson, Jess F 
Avery L. Barber, Joseph E. Belton, Mabel Rosenberger, Margaret Schiffhauer, Eliza- Laundrie 
H. Belton, Alma Browning, Mrs. R. H. beth Shelar, H. Bess Shires, Blanche E. 
Carroll, Donald Hayes Conley, Hollis F. Shiveley, Rachael C. Shupe, James Morgan 
Creecy, Lina L. Culbreth, S. E. Duncan, Smith, Ray W. Snyder, Earl C. Stubbe, 
O. A. Dupree, F. H. Eason, Lottya L. Graye, Mary Rose Tigue, Berneice Truxel, Zlata 
Nelson Herbert Harris, Frank Hinnant, Tuhy, Lucy A. Valero, Karl J. Wachter, 
Franklin R. Jones, Rudolph Jones, Booker Richard F. Waechier, Dorothy Wagner, 
T. McCallum, Mrs. Willie M. F. McCallum, Sarah R. Wagner, John B. Wahl, A. Evelyn ° 
Calvin C. Paschall, Mrs. Eddie H. Ralls, Walker, Genevieve Walker, Clare M. Walsh, Teachers of Mathematics 
Alean Allen Rush, Walker W. Ryder, Estelle Irene E. Welker F é ; PRY 
H. Sampson, M. S. Sanders, Roscoe Conkling PUERTO RICO—Carmen Maria Alvarez, President: Marie S. Wilcox, Thomas 
Simmons, Beatrice M. Smith, Mary Barnes Francisco Collazo, Gonzalo Rivera, Pauline ’ . . 1: 
Smith, W. E. Stanton, Mrs. Willie M. Stan- M. Rojas Carr Howe Highschool, Indianapolis. 
ton, William R. Strassner, Wilma G. Thorn- SOUTH CAROLINA—Wryatt H. Benton, - ° —_ . ‘le 
burg, Wilbur H. Tuck, E. E. Waddell, Wil- Julia Bridges, S. C. Brissie, W. J. Castine, Vicepresident for college: H. Glenn 
liam H. Wagoner, David M. Wiley, Mary Clalice E. H. Collier, H E. Corley, Emma Avre, Western Illinois State College 
louise Wooten F. Davis, Ruth G. Duckett, Joyce M. Gay- ies , i : = 
OHIO—C. Garry Andrews, Herbert W. den, Robbie Lou Harper, Mary Lou Hodges, Macomb. 
Buck, Frederick L. Dafler, George L. Gris- Mabel B. Holder, Virginia Holliday, James . . . . 
wold, Wayne A. Hammond, Ralph D. Lind- P. Holt, John W. Hutchinson, William Elli- Vicepresident for senior highschool: 
sey, Lillie A. Oberman, Jeannette F. Riddle, son Jones, Marilynn H. McLeod, Margaret H Ver Pri > U a Pe Hiel 
Harmon P. Traxler Robinson, John Taft Sherman, Edna Walker . ernon rice, niversity ign- 
OKLAHOMA—Mildred B. Brown, Verna TENNESSEE—T. J. Farr re ‘5 
J. Chapman, Russell V. Conway, Iva Dug- TEX AS—Laura B. Allen, Hazel Bechtoldt, school, Iowa City. 
gan, Beulah Bush Gear, C. M. Johnson, Carlos I. Calderon, H. M. Carnes, Evelyn H. Vicepresident for junior highschool: 
Allie Dole Lambert, Mary I. Mahood, Eula Chadwick, Ernest Duman Cleveland, Smith , - k 
Mae Phillips, Ferman Phillips, Agnes Schell- V. Dickinson, Floyd A. Hemphill, Elias V Mary C. Rogers, Roosevelt Junior 
stede, William Russell Woods Hernandez, Mrs. John Hibbert, Ruth Cook i b } 1, We ‘ld, N 
OREGON—Edna M. Barton, Vincent P. Jackson, Charles L. Jones, Agnes A. Knight, Hig school, Westheld, . J. 
Bevis, Enid F. Bolton, Arthur C. Corbett, c. R. Landrum, Quintin M. Martin, Lilburn To ae tll nay © : 
Stella M. Edvalson, Ruby Fessenden, Alice May, Mrs. Lilburn May, Elizabeth A. Mor- Vicepresident for elementary: Char 





PHONETICS 

| © LETTERING 
b-O-balh .  aABés 
4° boy >cCdD 


FIRST AID CHARTS 


bee 





Make your own flash cards, aie. aa posters with this F Mail coupon below today for FREE 
new writing and drawing tool. Visual aids made with the urs 


MARSH 77 have eye-appeal, hold attention, make teach- | CEE CONBEE ib Gawtag ene sneneotia. 
ing a pleasure. Teachers using the MARSH 77 say, “‘Fits iz 

my hand like a fountain pen. Cap snaps on easily. Felt MARSH CO., 95 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Illinois 

points firmly held in place. Smooth ink flow. Guaranteed Send free Quickie Course in drawing and lettering and name 
not to leak.” of nearest dealer. (No obligation.) 


THERE’S ART-MAGIC IN THE FELT POINT... 


for sketching, layout, illustration. Get effects of pen, 
pencil, charcoal, brush, crayon. Ink is smear-proof, in- 
stant drying. Marks on any surface—wood, paper, metal, 


glass, cloth, plastic. No. 1 Personal Set $3.25. At school 
supply,art and stationery stores. 


chem eenenenaneaeel 
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lotte W 
troit 


Junge, Wayne University, De- 


Deans of Women 


Allen, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh. 

Vicepresident: Ruth R. Beck, Proviso 
Fownship Highschool, Maywood, Il. 


President: Lucile 


Recording secretary: Jeannette Scud- 
der, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 

Treasurer: Margaret C. Wells, Chico 


State College, Chico, Calif. 
Exceptional Children 
President: Rich- 


ard 5S. 
state department 


Dabney, 


of education, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

P resident -elect: 
Francis E. Lord, 
Los Angeles State 
College. 





Recording secre- 
tary: Marv Blair, 
state department of public instruction, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Treasurer: Bob Gates, state depart- 


ment of education, Fallahassee, Fla. 


Home Economics 

President: Henrietta C. Fleck, New 
York University, New York City. 

President-elect: Ruth Cowles, state 
department of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Vicepresident: Ocie Bivins, public 
schools, Hartman, Ark. 

Secretary: Mrs. Litta’ L. 
Streator, IIL. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Ellen Jones, city 


education, 


O'Neil, 


supervisor of home economics, Cleve- 
land. ‘ 


Science Teachers Association 


President: Wal- 
ter S$. Lapp, Over- 
brook Highschool, 
Philadelphia. 

President-elect: 
Robert Stollberg, 
San Francisco 
State College, San 
Francisco. 

Secretary: 
Dorothy Tryon, 
Redford Highschool, Detroit. 

Treasurer: john S. Richardson, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 





New Staff Members 


Joun H. Biccer and Warren H. 
SCHMIDT are new members of the Adult 
Education Association staff. Mr. Bigger 
will aid in developing added services 
to the public schools. He was formerly 
coordinator of adult education for 
the First Supervisory District, Oneida 
County, New York. 
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Dr. Schmidt, project coordinator, 
comes to NEA headquarters from the 
Cleveland AEA ofhce. Dr. Schmidt is 
a native of Detroit and a former pro- 
fessor of psychology. 

Gorvon E. SAMsoN joined the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission staff on 
October 1 as research assistant. Mr. 
Samson is a native of Quebec, Canada. 
During the past two years he has served 
as research assistant for the Midwest 
Administration Center while doing 
graduate work in education at the Uni- 
versitv of Chicago. 


HERBERT R. Brown became director 
of personnel on July 6. Mr. Brown was 
formerly with the Ordnance Corps, 
Department of the Army as an indus- 
trial engineer. He has had over 15 
years experience in personnel work 
in government and business and has 
taught personnel management at the 
University of Maryland. 


Jackson M. ANDERSON is the new as- 
Sistant secretary and consultant in rec- 
reation and outdoor education for the 
American Association for Health, Phvs- 
ical Education, and Recreation. He 
succeeds J. Bertram Kessel, who re- 
signed to join the staff of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Anderson was formerly associate 
professor of recreation at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


Joun WrrHa.t, formerly associate 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, has been appointed to 
the staff of the Executive Secretary’s 
ofhce for the year 1954-55 to aid in the 
planning of conferences and of the 
NEA Centennial. 

Dr. Withall was born in London. 
He was educated at Bishop’s Univer- 
sity, Canada, and the University of 
Chicago. 





RopNey TILLMAN, formerly assistant 
professor of education, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, is associate 
secretary of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
Mr. Tillman will assist with ASCD 
program planning. 


Test Your NEA IQ 


[1] Who elects the NEA president? 

[2] What was the total NEA mem- 
bership last year? 

[3] How many departments does 
NEA have? 

[4] When was the NEA Defense 
Commission established? 

[5] At $1.65 for a pair of hose, how 
many pairs could you buy for the price 
of one annual NEA membership fee? 

[6] How many states have more than 
one NEA director? 

[7] What state had the most NEA 
members last year? 

[8] Who is the junior pastpresident 
of NEA? 

[9] What is the goal of the NEA 
Building Fund? 

[10] About how many local associa- 


tions are affiliated with NEA? 1100, 
3100, 5100, 7100? 


[See page 527 for answers.] 


It’s a Date 


Nov. 5-6: Southeastern regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 

Nov. 7-9: Northwest Conference on Ad- 
ministrative Leadership Serving Commu- 
nity Schools; American Assn of School 
Administrators and Dept of Rural Educa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 7-13: American Education Week 
Theme: “Good Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility.” 

Nov. 8: Conference on Education in a 
Dangerous Age, NEA Defense Commission 
and Utah Education Assn, Salt Lake City. 





New NEA State Directors 





Top row: California, Mary Jo Tregilgas and John Palmer; District of Columbia, Helen 
E. Samuel; Indiana, Audrey N. Shauer; North Carolina, W. G. Byers. Bottom row: 
Pennsylvania, Audrey $. Graham and G. Baker Thompson; South Carolina, Gladys 


Robinson; South Dakota, Joy Hamrin: Utah, Clifton L. 


Cook. 
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Nov. 10-13: Regional convention, Inter- 
natl Council for Exceptional Children, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Nov. il-13: Leadership conference, spon- 
sored by the Dept of Elementary School 
Principals, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Nov. 25-27: Annual meeting, Natl Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Indianapolis. 

Nov. 25-27: Southern Business Education 
Assn Convention, UBEA, Little Rock, Ark. 

Nov. 26-27: Ninth joint committee con- 
ference, Dept of 
Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 27-30: Annual winter meeting, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, NEA, and Ameri- 
can Assn for Advancement of 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dec. 27-29: 15th Christmas meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, St. 
Louis. 

Dec. 28-30: National meeting, Speech 
Assn of America, Chicago. 


Classroom Teachers, 


Science, 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA Headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1955 NEA Convention—July 3-8, Chi- 
cago. 

American Education Week—Nov. 7-13. 
“Good Schools Are Your Responsibility.” 

NEA Membership, May 31, 1954: 561,- 
708. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
NEA Handbook, pages 260-61, back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 364-381. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: Handbook, pages 271-342. 

Centennial Action Program 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession: see Handbook, 
pages 383-389. 


goals: 


What the NEA Stands for 


[Excerpts from the NEA Platform] 





II. The Teacher 

TEACHERS, regardless of position or 
title, are professional workers in a com- 
mon cause, and, as such, have certain 
responsibilities and rights. The inter- 
ests of the child and of the profession 
require: 

[A] Teachers of sound character, 
good health, high civic ideals, and ef- 
fective preparation for the service they 
are to perform; said preparation to 
include rich cultural background, ade- 
quate professional education, thoro 
knowledge of subjectmatter, and a 
welldeveloped social consciousness. 

[B] Teachers who have a professional 
attitude toward selfimprovement. 

1. Teachers who are students of edu- 
cational and professional problems, and 
seek in every way to develop better 
educational practices. 

2. Teachers who observe the prin- 
ciples of conduct set forth in the Code 

[Continued on page 526] 
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The beauty of a democracy is that you 
never can tell when a youngster is born 
what he is going to do with you and that, 
no matter how humbly he is born, he has 


got a chance to master the minds and lead 
the imaginations of the whole country .. . 
democracy releases the energies of every 
human-being.—Woodrow Wilson. 








PAN AMERICAN TRAVEL SERVICE 


of Teachers — for Teachers 
Desires Additional Part-Time Agents. 


DECEMBER FEATURE 


New Wofford Beach Hotel 
On the Ocean at 24th 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Write 


P.O. 41, CLAYTON, N. J. 


TAKE A STUDY COURSE ON WHEELS 
NEXT SUMMER 


New England, 3 hours college credit. 


OC 

[] California 3 weeks conducted. 

[_] Also, Free European Tour Folder. 

[] Steamship or Air Reserv. Engage Now. 


ARNOLD TOURS 234 Clarendon St. 


Boston 16, Mass. 








LEATHER 
CRAFT 


For Schools and Colleges 
One of the largest and 
most complete stocks of 
craft leather, project kits, 
tools and accessories in 
U.S.A. Send for 96-page, 
illustrated catalogue. Spe- 
cial wholesale discounts 
to all educational institu- 
tions. Prepaid fast truck 
delivery any place on 
orders of $300 or more 





Lovely all-leather bag kit, No. 999 illus. Height: 10” 
diameter: 6”. Pre-cut, pre-punched saddle leather and 
kitten-soft suede ready to carve and lace together In 
red, green, navy, dark brown, turquoise, beige, aqua, 
gold or yellow. Complete kit, $7.50 retail; school, 
wholesale, $4.50 net. 100 different kits—bags, billfolds, 


cases, belts, etc. 
WILLIAM WARNE LEATHER CO. 
Leather Merchants Since 1928 
2555 Honolulu Ave., Montrose 2, Calif. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Organized by Educators for Educators. 
120 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Room 708 
Arthur E. Jenner, B.S., Ed. M., Manager 












RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 
erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator. 834" long, 
— 24 lbs. Complete with study man- 
=~ ual, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
> EYE-SPAN TRAINER—Plastic Model 10. 
~ Improves visual speed, accuracy. . . 600 


AVR SQ 
Rateometer S ~ =. practice items, manual, case . . $7.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. N, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 









YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 


authors most of them new — have 
had their books published, promoted and dis- 
tributed through. our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you've written fiction, poetry, 
biography, religious — we can help you Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. 

EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. N-46, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 





START PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! 


In California: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, 


Travel and study ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thrilling trip through Europe or around the 


world via TWA—take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s ‘Time Pay Plan‘“! 


See all the sights. Live in London, Paris, Geneva or Rome 
and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an accredited university. 
You do both during one trip on a university-sponsored 
tour via TWA-—world leader in educational air travel. 
And you can take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s 


new “Time Pay Plan.” 


Choose a tour dealing with a special field such as music, 
art, languages—visit the Orient or go around the world. 
Special arrangements for sabbatical-year travelers. See 
these trips in TWA’s film, “Air Adventure to Europe,” 
now available for adult-group presentation free of charge 
(except shipping costs). Mail the coupon now! 


Fly the finest... ryt WA 


&N >; 


I am also interested in: John H. Furbay 


Sabbatical-Y ear 
Travel [] 


TWA’s “Time 


offered in 1955. 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


ABB - EUROPE - AFPNITA- A814 


Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. N-NO, 380 Madison Ave., New York 17 


N. .¥. 


Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 


_— Position. 








Name 
Pay Plan” () Address___ 
Film, “Air Adventure City ___ 
to Europe’”’ [] State 


___._Phone No. 
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of Ethics adopted by the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

3. Teachers who have membership 
in local, state, and national education 
associations, 

C] Teachers who, are protected in 
their constitutional rights of freedom 
of speech, worship, press, and assembly, 
and who enjoy and respect intellectual 
freedom. 

1. Teachers who are subject only to 
such controls as those of other respon- 
sible citizens. 

2. Teachers who are privileged to 
present all points of view without 
danger of reprisals by the school ad- 
ministration or by pressure groups; and 
who are protected from intimidation 
thru fear of loss of position, reduc 
tion of salary, loss of opportunities 
for advancement, or deprivation § of 
their usual assignments, responsibili- 
ties, and authorities. 

3. Teachers who have the right to 
organize and to support the organiza 
tion that they consider to be in their 
own and the public interest. 

D| Teachers who have the right 
to participate in determining school 
policies and school management and 
who strive by democratic procedures to 
secure improvements in existing prac- 
tices, teaching conditions, and teacher 
welfare: including reduction in class 
size and adjustment of teacher load, 
adoption of single salary principle, 
tenure, sick-leave, retirement benefits. 

FE] Teachers who are protected by 
salaries adequate to attract and hold 
men and women of marked ability and 
thoro training in the schools: who 
study the conditions causing dissatis- 
faction and take suitable action that 
makes strikes unnecessary: and who 
seek salary adjustments in a_profes- 
sional way thru group action. 

[F] Teachers who are protected from 
unjust discharge by effective tenure 
laws; and who, in accepting tenure, 
assume responsibility for the personal 
and professional growth essential to 
meet the changing developments in 
program and technics. 

[G] Teachers who are protected, in 
case of disability or old age, by means 
of sound retirement systems and, in 
case of financial emergency, by credit 
unions. 

The Association continues to advo- 
cate that the federal income-tax law be 
amended so that all retirement incomes 
wil! be exempt from federal income 
tax up to the highest amount allowed 
on any retirement incomes. 

{[H] Teachers who strive to improve 
teacher prestige by leadership or par- 
ticipation in local, state, and national 
professional and civic organizations, in 
community activities, and in inter- 
preting the schools to the public. 
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FROM THE 
4 CORNERS 


New Secretaries of State 
Education Associations 
GILBERT L. Por- 
rER is the new ex- 
ecutive secretary 
of the Florida 
State Teachers As- 
sociation, succeed- 
ing S. W. Curtis. 
Dr. Porter was 
formerly principal 
of the Lincoln 
highschool, Valla- 


hassee, Fla. 


DONALD FF. 
KLINE is now ex- 
ecutive secretary 
of the Nebraska 
State Education 
Association. Mr. 
Kline succeeded 
Archer L. Burn- 
ham, who had 
served as NSEA 
executive secretary 
since 1938. Mr. 
Burnham continues on the staff as di- 
rector of research. 


FREDERICK LUKENS, a District of Co- 
lumbia lawyer, began work April 5 on 
a parttime basis as the first executive 
secretary of the Education Association 
of the District of Columbia and the Co- 
lumbian Educational Association. 


Ft. Wayne Local Aids NEA Center 


~ 






; 


Mary Tirus, NEA consultant for 
local associations, pins an NEA life 


membership symbol on Bernita J. 
Yunker, of the Ft. Wayne [Ind.] 
Teachers Association, while Walter H. 
Beckman, FWTA president, [second 
from right], Carroll R. Phillips, and 
Taimi Lahti, look on. Occasion for 
the “pinning” was a special NEA life 











L. S. ALEXAN- 
DER, former presi- 
dent of the Missis- 
sippi Teachers As- 
sociation, is now 
executive secretary 
of MTA. Mr. AI- 
exander succeeds 


W. W. Blackburn. 


J. M. Dopson 
became executive 
secretary-treasurer 
of the Kentucky 
Education Associ- 
ation on july lL. 
Mr. Dodson was 
acting executive 
secretary follow- 
ing the death of 
John W. Brooker. 





Lois V. ROGERS, 


formerly associate 


executive secre- 
tary of the Ari 
zona Education 
Association, was 
appointed execu- 
tive secretary of 
AEA last spring 
following the res- 
ignation of Wal- 
ter Maxwell, who 
is now a field representative for the 
California Education Association. 


CU Helps Building Fund 


The Hillsborough County [Tampa, 
Fla.] Teachers Credit Union is cooper- 
ating with 15 ofhcers of the group in 
making systematic payments on their 
NEA life memberships. Since income 


‘ i} 


membership dinner given by FWTA 
last spring at which 25 teachers became 
life members. The NEA Center was 
benefited further by $50 in a “shares- 
age” honoring ten retiring teachers, 
and an additional $100 contribution. 
Today FWTA has 61 NEA life mem- 
bers since the NEA Miami Beach con- 
vention. 
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from life memberships is earmarked 
for the NEA building fund, the idea 
may appeal to other credit unions wish- 
ing to help the new NEA Center, says 
Henry Claywell, member of the NEA 
Credit Union Committee. 


Who May Affiliate with the NEA? 
Any local association is eligible to af- 
filiate with the NEA [except that 
groups within an individual school- 
building may not affiliate unless such 
building comprises a local school ad- 
ministrative unit] and is entitled'to all 
rights and privileges guaranteed by the 
Charter and Bylaws of the NEA. 

Is your local association affliated 
with NEA? If not, [1] write to the NEA 
Division of Records, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., asking for 
an application blank. 

[2] Fill out the application blank 
and return it with $5 to cover the af- 
filiation dues for the current year. The 
NEA Representative Assembly in July 
1954 amended the Bylaws to require 
all local affiliates to pay a $5 annual af- 
filiation fee. Dues are no longer waived 
for 100% local affiliates. 

[3] Upon approval of the Executive 
Committee the local will receive a char- 
ter signed by the president and the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA. 


ANSWERS TO “TEST YOUR NEA IQ” 
[See page 524] 

[1] Representative Assembly [2] 561,708 [3] 
29 [4] 1941 [5] 3 with 5¢ left over [6] Seven: 
California—three, Illinois—two, North 
Carolina—two, Ohio—two, Pennsylvania— 
three, Tennessee—two, Texas—two. [7] 
Pennsylvania [44,074] [8] William A. Early 
[9] $5 million [10] 5100. 





Business Education 


Tue following list of motion pictures and 
filmstrips represents a sampling of audio- 
visual materials in business education. 
These materials are available from rental 
libraries and from the producers indicated. 

As usual, this month’s list was compiled 
by Carolyn Guss, Audio-visual Center, 
Indiana University. 

Bookkeeping and You. 11 min. sd. color 
or b&w. Shows everyday applications of 
bookkeeping to increase motivation for its 
study, to help the student decide whether 
he is interested in taking bookkeeping, and 
to help in vocational guidance. [2] Gr. 
10-12. 

Doing Homework in Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified. 11 min. sd. b&w. Shows incor- 
rect ways of doing shorthand homework; 
then outlines a procedure intended to 
help students do their work more eftective- 
ly. A second film in the series is Doing 


Homework in Gregg Shorthand Simplified, 
Functional Method. [4| Gr. 10-12, college. 

How Banks Serve. 11 min. sd. b&w. Dis- 
cusses how commercial banks serve the en- 
tire family. [1] Gr. 10-12. 

Modern Business Machines for Calcu- 
lating-and Accounting. 11 min. sd. b&w. 
Modern Business Machines for Writing, 
Duplicating, Recording, Etc. 17 min. sd. 
b&w. Demonstrate the use of various busi- 
ness machines. [6] Gr. 10-12, college. 

Tips on Typing. 20 min. sd. b&w. Shows 
efficient methods of typewriter operation. 
[3] Gr. 10-12, college. 

20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing. 139 frames. silent. color. A series of 
three filmstrips on the bookkeeping cycle. 
[5] Gr. 10-12, college. 

Budgeting for Better Living. 25 min. 
b&w. Filmstrip with printed commentary 
Dramatizes a typical family’s problems in 
developing a budget. [7] Gr. 9-12. 

It Must Be Somewhere. 28 min. sd. color. 
Emphasizes the need for care and accuracy 
in filing important papers. [8] Gr. 10-12. 

Producers: {1| American Bankers Assn, 
12 E. 36th St., New York 16. [2] Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 
[3] Ben Greene Film Prod., 48 W. 48th St., 
New York 19. [4] McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. [5] 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14. [6] Teaching 
Aids Exchange, Inc., P.O. Box 1127, 
Modesto, Calif. [7] Household Finance 
Corp., Consumer Education Dept, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Free loan. [8] 
Remington Rand Inc., 315 4th Ave., New 
York 10. Free loan. 









Government Emprovees Grsurance Gmpanys 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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under our modern plan... 


TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 


SAVINGS up to 30% 


ola NehcoM fabitia-lala- 


ChoccbelDiviin (A Capital Stock Company . . . 





3. Estimated mileage during next year?......... 










Not Affiliated with the U. S. Govt.) } 
! 
G iE Ynsurance (4 
OVERNMENT EUMPLOYEES 7 up | 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. ; 
€ Single i 
(} Married (No. of Children............ i 
ee eS Pe TER SPO Ie RE aE EAE OR ie RNC RO Occupation .. ; 
PPTTTTTTTTTTT TTT { 
1 
i 
' 
t 
t 
t 
' 
I 
! 
2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work’?............. One way distance is............ miles. 1 
(b) Is car used .in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [] Yes [) No § 
leone My present insurance expires....../......J.....! 
4. 0 Please inchude information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. “ c ny ; 
sé a3 
| MAIL TODAY FOR “RATES’’— No obligation: | 
rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 
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QO ever publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 


must accompany orders fo1 $l or less. 


Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov 
ernment publications from the Superin 
Wash 


Make money order ot 


tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], 
ington 25, D. C. 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu 
ments; do not send stamps. Orde other 
items from addresses given. 


Beginning Teacher 
Help Yourself! Ideas and Suggestions 
for the Beginning Teacher in the Ele- 
mentary Grades of the Baltimore Public 
Schools. 1954. 40p. 40¢. Bureau of Publica 
tions, Dept of Education, Administration 


suilding, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18. 


Bibliographies 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
6th ed. 1954. 216p. Sl. Quantity discounts. 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody Preachers, 


Nashville 5. 


College for 


Free and Inexpensive Reference Ma- 
terials compiled by the New Jersey Art 
Education Assn. Bibliography of materials 
for use in the school art program. Mimeo. 
Eastern Arts Assn, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


28p. 35¢. 


For Daily Reading 


Daily Readings for November selected 
by Joy Elmer Morgan. Short, inspirational 
quotes for daily reading. Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 311. Single copy free. 5¢ each 
for additional copies. No order accepted 
for less than $l. NEA. 


Camera Club 


How To Organize and Run a School 
Camera Club. How-to-do-it photography- 
club handbook. 28p. Free. Photography 
Magazine, School Service Dept, 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 


Comic Books 


An Evaluation of Comic Books. Evalua- 
tion, with criteria, of 386 comic books. 
April 1954. Leaflet. Single copies 5¢. 
Quantity discounts. Committee on Evalua- 
tion of Comic Books, Box 1486, Cincin- 
nati |. 


Congressional Roll Call 
Significant Roll Calls: 83rd Congress, 
Second Session. Lists votes in the 83rd 
Congress, April-August 1954, on importaat 
foreign and domestic issues. 1954. 24p. 10¢. 
League of Women Voters of the USA, 
1026 17th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


In the Classroom 
Hawaii for Today’s Children by Lor- 
raine Fitzsimmons. Resource unit on Ha- 
waii for upper elementary grades. 1954. 
65p. $l. University Bookstore, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Songs Children Like. Folk songs from 
many lands, compiled by the Assn _ for 
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Childhood Education Internatl in coopera- 
tion with the Natl Council of Churches of 
Christ in the USA, 1954. 48p. $1. Quantity 
discounts. ACEI, 1200 15th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Toward Better Newspaper Reading by 
H. Carl Sailer. What, why, and how of 
newspaper reading. For highschool Eng- 
lish classes. 12p. 10¢. H. Carl Sailer, 
Orange Highschool, Orange, N. J. 


How To Teach Current Events. Using 
the News To Build Democratic Citizenship, 
Ideas and suggestions for using current 
materials in social studies. Has special sec- 
tion on teaching controversial issues in 
the classroom. 1954. 3lp. Free. American 
Education Publications, 1250 Fairwood 
Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Library 


Newbery-Caldecott Book Mark. Shows 
facsimile of award medals, with award 
titles, 1922-1954. Blue or vellow. 100 for 
$l. Quantity discounts. Children’s Book 
Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 


Your Library Card by Channing L. Bete. 
Why everyone should have and use a li- 
brary card. 1954. I4p. 10¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Channing L. Bete Co., Inc., Green- 
field, Mass. 


Public Relations 


Causes of Public Unrest Pertaining to 
Education, Raymond F. Howes, ed. At- 
tacks on public education and how to meet 
them. 1953. 79p. $1. Quantity discounts. 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
BD. Cc. 


How Can We Advertise School Needs? 
A Guide To Localize Better Schools Ma- 
terials. How to obtain and use “Better 
Schools” advertising materials. 1954. 44p. 
Single copies free. Natl Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St., 
New York 36. 


The Truth About Our Public Schools. 
Reprint from Changing Times, the Kip- 
linger Magazine, June 1954. 6p. 10¢. 
Quantity discounts. Order from Natl 
School Public Relations Assn, NEA. 


Segregation 
Segregation and the Schools. Summary of 
Ashmore Report. How communities have 
successfully ended segregation. 1954. 28p. 
25¢. Quantity discounts. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 


School Calendar 


School Calendar, Sept. 1954-Aug. 1955. 
Indicates chief holy days, legal holidays, 
and other dates important in planning the 
school year. 10¢. Community Relations 
Service, American Jewish Committee, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16. 


Teenagers 


Tasting Their Teens by Camilla M, 
Low. What every teacher should know 
about the junior-highschool age. Reprint. 
NEA Journat, September 1953. 3p. Free. 
NEA. 


Recess 


On the Fence 





In my fifth-grade social-studies 
class, the pupils were told to agree 
or disagree with a question. This 
upset one bright youngster, who 
said indignantly, “I don’t want to 
agree or disagree—I want to medi- 
ocre.” 

—EDWIN E. 


Til. 


WUEHLE, Lake Zurich, 


Modern Dilemma 


I don’t have a peeve with Adam and 
Eve, 

Who founded the whole human 
race, 

But what those two started not 
yet been thwarted, 

And now what a problem we face! 

The space shortage is tough. 
That’s not any bluff, 

And more teachers are needed each 
day. 

With school sessions doubled, we 
all are so troubled, 

For more children are still on the 
way! 
—RULON A. JONES, principal, San 

Jacinto [Calif.] Elementary School. 


Present and Accounted For 
IN AN eighth-grade class the Eng- 
lish teacher asked her students to 
do some creative writing. “Try to 
express what’s in you,” she urged. 
One of the students meticulously 
obeyed instructions and produced 
the following brief essay: “I have 
in me a glass of orange juice, bacon 
and eggs, and milk. I also have in 
me a heart, a liver, and kidneys. 
And, oh yes, I have in me five 
vowls, which are A, E, I, O, U.” 
—HARRY FARKAS, Cleveland. 


BONERS 


The clown in As You Like It was 
named Touchdown. 


rad 
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+2 
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The above boner is reprinted from 
Bigger and Better Boners by Alexander 
Abingdon [Viking Press]. The cartoon 
was drawn for THE JOURNAL by Charles 
G. Phillippi. 
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